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Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
of the Holy Virgin Protection 
59 E. 2nd St, New York City 
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The Rt. Rev. Dr. Georges Florovsky, Dean 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary and Academy 
537 W. 121st Street 
New York City 

Dear Father Georges: 

I have been observing with interest and great satisfaction the steady progress 
of the Seminary Quarterly, of which you are editor-in-chief. It is a new and 
promising venture in the life of our Russian Orthodox Church in America. It is 
also one of the most notable contributions of St. Vladimir's Seminary to the life 
of the Orthodox community in this country. The Seminary shows that it is not 
only a school, but also a center of scholarly research, and that it is making a 
successful effort to fulfill that purpose which is described in its charter as the 
"promotion of the knowledge of the Orthodox tradition” in this country. 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to the faculty of the Seminary for having 
decided to start publication of this valuable periodical. I wish to express my 
gratitude to all those who have contributed to the advance of the work, either 
by writing articles and book reviews, or by carrying the technical and adminis¬ 
trative burden of the publication. I wish from all my heart that our Quarterly 
should acquire that popularity among our Orthodox people which it fully 
deserves. I hope, the number of subscribers will steadily increase to allow the 
extension of the magazine in size. I should like to encourage you as the chief 
editor in your work. May God Almighty bless this work and strengthen all 
labourers in His blessed Vineyard. 

Calling God’s blessing upon all of you 

I wish to assure you of my sincere sympathy with the work you are 
carrying for His glory and for the extension of His Kingdom on earth. 

—fMETROPOLITAN LEONTY, 

President St. Vladimir s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary and Academy 
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Chronicle of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 


The Academic Year 1953-54 ended on Saturday, May 29 with a 
Thanksgiving Service at the Seminary Chapel, conducted by Dean 
Florovsky, in concelebration with the Dean of Students, Father Alex¬ 
ander Schmemann, In his sermon to graduates and students, Doctor 
Florovsky stressed the necessity of a full dedication of our lives to God 
so that His judgment, and not man's, be the unique criterion of all our 
activities in the Church. 

Two students have fulfilled all the requirements for graduation in 
the Class of '54: 


Seminarian Theodore Fryntzko, B.S. 1951 Columbia University 
Essay: The Daily Cycle of Worship in the Orthodox Catholic Church 

Seminarian Michael Jovanovich,B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954 Columbia University 
Essay: Christ's Resurrection in the Teaching of St . Paul 

Reports of the satisfactory completion of the theses were made by 
the following faculty members, who served as advisors to both students: 
Professor Nicholas Arseniev, V, Rev. Alexander Schmemann and Pro¬ 
fessor Serge Verkhovsky. 

The student body for the Academic Year 1953-54, consisted of 23 
students: 18 Regular and 5 Special Students. The ecclesiastical dis¬ 
tribution was as follows: Russian Church: 11; Bulgarian Church: 2; 
Carpatho-Russian Church: 1; Serbian Church: 2 ; Syrian Church: 2; 
Ukranian Church: 5. Sixteen students were in residence at the Semin¬ 
ary dormitories. The age group of the students ranged from twenty, 
for the youngest to thirty-five for the oldest. Two seminarians were 
ordained during this year to the priesthood, and are continuing their 
studies at the Seminary: The Rev. Jordan Dimoff (Class of '55) was 
ordained in the Bulgarian Church; The Rev. George R. George (Class 
of '56) was ordained in the Syrian Church. 

Seminarians Theodore Fryntzko, John Kozak, Nicholas Ozerov, 
George Timko, Vitaly Woszczullo received special gratitude from the 
faculty for their notable concern for the Seminary Chapel. 

The Dean of Students reported that all regular students attended 
Church services twice a day. The Matins and Vesper Services were 
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celebrated daily; Divine Liturgy was celebrated thrice a week and on 
all feast days* 

On Tuesday evenings special lectures in Religious Education were 
given at the Seminary to Sunday School teachers* The program is 
sponsored by the Seminary and the Sunday School Committee of the 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs. Teachers from all Orthodox 
branches may enroll for the courses. Lectures were given on the Sacra¬ 
ments by V. Rev* Alexander Schmemann; on the Methods of Religious 
Education by V. Rev. Christopher Christodoulo; on the New Testa¬ 
ment by Professor Serge Verkhovsky and Mr. Veselin Kesic* Miss 
Natalie Kiryluk, Assistant Secretary for the Metropolitan Council 
Sunday School Committee served as liason in the Teacher Education 
program. 

On May 18. a Vesper Service was celebrated at the St. Spyridon’s 
Greek Orthodox Church. New York City, to commemorate the com¬ 
pletion of the Sunday School Religious Education course by 45 teachers. 
The service was conducted in Greek, by the Rt. Rev. Georges Florov- 
sky, assisted by the Rector of St, Spryridon’s Church, the Rev. Christo¬ 
pher Christodoulou, Visiting Professor of New Testament Greek at 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Participating clergy included the V. Rev. 
Alexander Schmemann, Dean of Students; and the V. Rev, John Kivko. 
Chairman of Publications Committee of Russian Orthodox Church. 
Metropolitan Leonty and Archbishop Michael were present at the 
Episcopal stalls. The St. Vladimir’s Seminary Choir sang the responses 
in Church Slavonic. Sermons were preached by Archbishop Michael, 
who spoke on the importance of Orthodox religious instruction; and by 
Metropolitan Leonty, who spoke on the fine contributions of Sunday 
School teachers, who are taking the religious education courses. 

At a reception which followed, certificates were awarded to those 
who had completed the Teacher Education program. Metropolitan 
Leonty presented the certificates to the Greek Orthodox students who 
met the requirements, and Archbishop Michael presented the certificates 
to the Russian Orthodox students. 

On April 4, at St. Paul’s Chapel as part of the Faith and Freedom 
Week Observance at Columbia University, the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship presented its 3rd Annual Concert of Eastern Orthodox 
Church Music. Mixed choirs from Albanian, Greek, Romanian, Serb¬ 
ian, Syrian and Russian Orthodox Churches in the New York area 
participated, as well as the Russian Cappella Male Chorus. 

Seminarian Zoran Milkovich, president of the OCF for the 1953-54 
Academic Year, prepared an introductory statement for the program 
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booklet which was prepared for the concert, a portion of which is 
reproduced below: 

. . it is a great advantage for all students of the Orthodox confession to 
have this fellowship at Columbia University* It is a great chance for mem¬ 
bers of the different national origins, yet of the Orthodox faith, to gather 
together, to acknowledge each other and to work toward our only goal—the 
unity of Orthodoxy. Unfortunately, many Orthodox students do not realize 
the importance of the Fellowship and neglect this excellent opportunity to 
learn more about the faith of their forefathers. I sincerely hope that our 
activities will interest students who are not yet members and in a few years, 
the young tree of the Orthodox Fellowship will become a big tree with 
branches in universities all over the country. This small booklet [program 
book] will be sent to most of the universities and colleges in the U. S., and 
I believe it will help to awaken the consciousness of Orthodox students at 
other schools to the need of a Fellowship such as ours, and we hope it will 
give them an incentive for organizing Fellowships everywhere . * 

The Dean of St. Vladimir's, The Rt. Rev. Georges Florovsky is most 
anxious to call a conference to charter a National Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship, with chapters in the various colleges and universities. This 
is impossible to do, unless Orthodox students attending the various 
colleges and universities in the U. S. organize Fellowships on their 
respective campuses, and submit information about their activities. Such 
letters should be addressed to the Office of the Dean. 

On May 23, at the Greek Orthodox Church of St. Paul, Hempstead, 
Long Island, Dr. Florovsky delivered a lecture to the Fraternal Order 
of St. Paul. His topic was ‘‘Life in the Church." 

The June, 1954, issue of The Pulpit carries a photograph of Dr. 
Florovsky on the cover, together with an article by Dr. Florovsky on 
page 5, titled “Consider Your Ways." The article is an Orthodox 
sermon on the Evanston theme. It is one of a series of sermons which 
The Pulpit is publishing by theologians of various religious faiths. 

Dr. Florovsky has been invited to teach a course on The Eastern 
Tradition in Christianity, at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
during the summer school session, June 21 to July 23. Another Ortho¬ 
dox instructor at the same session is Professor Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, 
Divinity School, University of Athens, Greece, who will give a course 
on The Christian Witness in Greece. 

Dr, Florovsky will read a paper at the Conference of the Interna¬ 
tional League for Apostolic Faith and Order, at DeKoven Foundation, 
Racine, Wisconsin to be held July 26 to 30. The general theme of the 
Conference is “Christ, the Hope of the World, in Relation to the 
Nature of His Body, the Church." All subjects are related to the pro¬ 
gram of the Ecumenical Assembly at Evanston. Dr, Florovsky’s subject 
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will be "The Continuity of the Church in Relation to Eschatology and 
Christ’s Heavenly Session/’ Other topics are: (1) The Nature of the 
Church in relation to Reunion; (2) The Redemption of Mankind: Its 
restoration to Fellowship with God and to Unity in Itself, in Relation 
to the Nature of the Church; (3) The Place of the Church, the Body 
of Christ, in Our Devotional Life, in Relation to our Ultimate Hope. 

The International League for Apostolic Faith and Order was estab¬ 
lished by the decision of a conference at Lund, Sweden, in 1953. The 
Honorary president is Dr. Kenneth Kirk, Bishop of Oxford. The Chair¬ 
man is Fr. Raymond Raynes, Superior of the Community of Resur¬ 
rection. Mirfield, England. The aims of the League are: To promote 
understanding between Catholic and Catholic-minded Christians for 
their mutual encouragement and support in maintaining Apostolic Faith 
and Order; To enable members of these bodies to bear united witness 
in ecumenical gatherings, with the hope of working toward the eventual 
unity of all Christians according to Apostolic Faith and Order; To 
provide a means for the meeting of Old Catholics, Orthodox and 
Anglicans to further a common mind. 

On the first Sunday of each month, The Very Rev. Alexander 
Schmemann delivers a sermon in English at the Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Michael, Newark, N. J., and assists the pastor The V. 
Rev. Basil Lisenkowsky at Divine Liturgy. 

Cross Currents , a quarterly review, in the issue for Winter, 1954, 
obtained permission to reprint Father Schmemann's article, "Byzantine 
Theocracy and the Orthodox Church," originally published in the 
Winter, 1953, issue of St . Vladimir s Seminary Quarterly . 

On March 13, at the Serbian Orthodox Cathedral of St. Sava, New 
York City, Father Schmemann delivered the sermon at the Vesper 
Service held to commemorate the Sunday of Orthodoxy. 

On April 4, at the Russian Orthodox Church of St. Nicholas, Phila¬ 
delphia, Father Schmemann participated in a Lenten Mission, spon¬ 
sored by the Colonial District of The Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs. At the conclusion of the Mission, Father Schmemann was in¬ 
vited by the pastor, The V. Rev. Alexis P. Gougnin to officiate at the 
Vesper Service, in Church Slavonic. 

An attempt is being made to assemble all issues of the official organ 
of the Church, the Russko^Amerikanskij Pravoslavnij Viestnik, (Rus- 
sian-American Orthodox Messenger), to be placed in St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Library for permanent reference. The Messenger began 
publication in 1903, and the Seminary would welcome any copies of any 
issues since publication, regardless of the condition of the newspaper. 
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The copies should be mailed to St. Vladimir’s Seminary Library, c/o 
The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, 537 W. 121st St., New York, 27, 
N. Y. The Seminary is particularly interested in the early issues, and 
if our readers wish to retain such copies in their own files, the Seminary 
will make a photostat and return the original if it is so indicated by 
the sender. 

Professor Serge Verkhovsky has been appointed at a recent meeting 
of the Administrative Board to serve as Chairman of a Committee to 
Establish the Society of Friends of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Other 
members of the committee are Mr. Paul M. Fekula, Mr. Walter V. 
Chanas, V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, and Mrs. Joseph J. Malinchoc. 

The Very Rev. John Kivko, pastor of the Holy Ghost Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees of St. Vladimir’s Seminary for a three year term. Father 
Kivko is a member of the Metropolitan Council, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Council Publications Committee, editor of the Year Book 
and Church Directory of the Russian Orthodox Church, former editor 
of the FROC Russian Orthodox Journal, and has edited and compiled 
several education booklets on the Church and on Sunday Schools. A 
former U. S. Army Chaplain, he has been appointed the Authorized 
Representative and Military Co-ordinator for Orthodox Chaplains in 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr, Peter Hardy, president of the Peerless Aluminum Foundry, 
Bridgeport, Conn., member of St. John the Baptist Carpatho-Russian 
Orthodox Church in Bridgeport, a prominent Orthodox philanthropist, 
who attributes his rise in the industrial world to his faith in God, per¬ 
severance, hard work and love of his fellow men, has donated 10,000 
silver-plated and 1,000 gold-plated identification medallions to the 
Chaplain’s Committee of the Metropolitan Council of the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church. The medallion, designed by Mr. Andrew Messick, has 
an Icon of Christ the Savior on one side and the inscription I Am an 
Orthodox Christian on the reverse side. The medallion has been ap¬ 
proved and blessed by Metropolitan Leonty and the Council of Bishops. 
The medallion will be offered to Orthodox servicemen in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. It is also available to all Orthodox communicants, 
who may purchase it through the V. Rev. John Kivko, Metropolitan 
Council Chaplain’s Committee, 1520 East Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The proceeds of such sales will go to St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Scholarship Fund. 

On Sunday, May 16, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Choir sang Divine 
Liturgy in the Holy Ghost Russian Orthodox Church in Bridgeport, 
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Conn. The V. Rev. John Kivko, pastor officiated. The second sermon 
was delivered by Seminarian Theodore Fryntzko, who spoke on The 
Healing of the Paralytic. A special collection was made for the St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Scholarship Fund which amounted to $315.00. 
After the Liturgy the Women's Guild of the church served a dinner, 
the proceeds of which will also be given to the Scholarship Fund. The 
fund was established in 1953, by this women's club. 

Mr, Ivan M. Czap, a Special Lecturer at St, Vladimir's Seminary, 
who spent several months last summer doing research in the Orthodox 
monasteries in Europe, including the famous monasteries in Yugoslavia, 
and the ancient monasteries on Mt. Athos, Greece, is preparing ma¬ 
terial for publication on Orthodox monastic communities. He has now 
concluded the reports, and has been giving a series of lectures on his 
research. 

On April 7, at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, under 
the sponsorship of The Orthodox Christian Fellowship, Mr. Czap 
spoke on Mt, Athos: The Treasure House of Orthodoxy. 

On May 14, at the regular meeting of the Metropolitan Council of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, New York City, headed by Metro¬ 
politan Leonty, Mr. Czap reported on The Status of the Russian 
Orthodox Monasteries at Mt. Athos . 

On May 15, he lectured to the seminarians and faculty of St. Vladi¬ 
mir's Seminary, on The Orthodox Monastic Establishments on Mt. 
Athos , giving particular attention to their history, canonical and legal 
position, Mr. Czap also traced Mt. Athos' international treaties which 
have guaranteed rights from the time of the Byzantine emperors in the 
9th Century through the Berlin and Lausanne Treaties, up to the guar¬ 
antees made by the Greek Government during the past few decades. 

On May 16, at the Fleisher Art Memorial of the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, under the sponsorship of the Alpha Chapter of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs, Mr. Czap spoke on The Monks and Monas - 
taries of Mt, Athos . At the conclusion of the lecture he displayed from 
his own private collection, ikons and other religious objects showing 
the work of the monks at the Athonian establishments. 

Mr. Czap has been asked in behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church 
of America, by the ruling primate, Metropolitan Leonty, to give a report 
on Mt. Athos at the All-American Sobor to be convoked in New York 
City in November, 1954. 

Mrs. Joseph J. Malinchoc, Managing Editor of the Quarterly, was 
awarded a Gramota by His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, in appre¬ 
ciation of her devout work for St, Vladimir's Quarterly. 
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Book Reviews 


The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy . By the V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann. 

Chekhov Publishing House. New York 1954. P. 388. In Russian. 

It is an excellent book, and a piece of sound scholarship. It is a thoughtful inter¬ 
pretation of events by one who has not only knowledge but also convictions. The 
book introduces many problems. There is some difference in the manner of presenta¬ 
tion of the various sections. 

For instance the first two chapters are written in a more popular style than the 
others. Yet, these chapters on the Victory of Christianity and the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils are the climax of the whole work. Enormous material is ably pressed into narrow 
limits, and the narrative is vivid and impressive. One may mention the masterly 
characterization of Constantine the Great, presented as a sovereign of the Hellenistic 
type, and yet inspired by a genuine and earnest religious craving. The internal logic 
of doctrinal disputes and the organic character of the Church's dogmatic decisions are 
also convincingly presented. The author vividly recalls the great cultural, spiritual 
and political achievements of Byzantium, that bulwark of Christian civilization for 
centuries, that curious blending of a high ascetic ideal with treacherous politics, the 
thirst for power, blood, conspiracies and murders. Against this gloomy background 
of blood and splendour are high examples of a genuine missionary zeal. These are 
the contradictions of Byzantine history. 

Father Schmemann is not only a skillful historian, he thinks in terms of history. In 
summarizing the work of Constantine he dwells at length on the problem of relation¬ 
ship between the Church and the Empire. He shows how much real service the Empire 
has rendered to the Christian cause and how much danger was implied in the close 
relation between the Empire and the Church. How often the Empire, too worldly and 
too closely connected with the traditions of ancient Rome, misinterpreted the true 
nature of the Church and abused for its own purposes. 

My criticism is concerned not so much with what the author says, as with what he 
leaves out. It seems that not enough space has been given to the mystical and de¬ 
votional life of the Church. There is almost nothing in the books on the life and 
experience of the great spiritual masters, like Macarius, or Abba Dorotheus, Diadoch 
of Photice, Isaac of Nineveh, and others. The life of the Church has its climax not 
in the development of theological systems, but in the transfiguration of the creation 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

The chapters on the history of the Russian Church are inevitably too brief. There 
is not enough concreteness, and certain generalizations are hardly acceptable, although 
they are made in a categorical mood. Probably, the author is not as familiar with 
Russian history, as he obviously is with the Byzantine. On the whole, the book is 
very useful and deserves high praise. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary Nicholas Arseniev, Ph.D. 

Professor, New Testament 
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Brief Notes on New Books 


A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVE¬ 
MENT. 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Charles Neill. Published on behalf of 
the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey. 
S.P.C.K. London & The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. P. XXIV 822. $9.00. A 

collective work, in which a number of Euro¬ 
pean and American scholars cooperated. The 
whole work was supervised by a special Edi¬ 
torial committee, of which Professor Adolph 
Keller, of Zurich was the chairman. The prep¬ 
aration of the volume involved extensive re¬ 
search, which had been financially supported 
by a grant from the Disciples of Christ, in the 
U.S.A. The aim of the volume was twofold: 
On one hand, it had to give a concise but 
inclusive survey of the “Ecumenical activi¬ 
ties" in the recent times, especially since the 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, in 1910, 
which is usually regarded as the beginning of 
the modern “Ecumenical Movement," leading 
to the formation of the World Council of 
Churches, officially inaugurated in 1948. On 
the other hand, the volume had to provide 
readers with a wider historical background, 
tracing the unitive endeavours of the present 
times to the events of the XVIth century, to 
the age of the Reformation, when the unity 
of the Western Christian World had been dis¬ 
rupted and the sore of the division was 
strongly felt. Individual contributions bear 
the stamp of the writers, but on the whole 
the volume has an amazing unity and cohesion. 
The Orthodox reader will be especially inter¬ 
ested in the chapters dealing with the Eastern 
Church: “The Orthodox Churches and the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement prior to 1910," by Dr. 
Georges Florovsky (p. 171-215), and “The 
Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment in the Twentieth Century," by Dr. 
Nicolas Zernov (p. 645-074). The latter chap¬ 
ter was written in haste, as the originally 
intended contribution by Professor Stephen 
Zankow, Sofia, Bulgaria, could not be re¬ 
ceived. Some additional information on the 
Ecumenical contacts and endeavours of the 
Orthodox Churches are scattered throughout 
the whole volume. A select Bibliography is 
added, p, 747-786, and also a “Glossary and 
Explanatory Notes," 787-796, as well as an 
index. 

LE MOUVEMENT SLAVOPHILE A LA VEILLE 
DE LA REVOLUTION. Dimitri A. Khomiakov, 
A. Gratieux. Les Editions du Cerf. Paris 1953. 
P. 246. An important contribution to the study 
of the religious interests of Russian intellect¬ 
uals, in the period immediately preceding the 
Russian Revolution. Dmitri Khomiakov was 
the eldest son of the famous Slavophile, and 
was himself a faithful keeper of the Slavo¬ 
phile traditions. On the other hand, he was 
much interested in the intercourse with West¬ 
ern Christians, especially Roman Catholics. 
Father Gratieux was one of the early Catholic 
ecumenists in Prance, grouped around Father 
Ferdinand Portal, who wanted to pave the 


path for a consolidation of the “Catholic 
Christians" in the world. Father Portal was 
a close friend of the great Lord Halifax and 
for a long period they worked together for a 
reunion between the Anglican Communion and 
Rome. When all these efforts were frustrated, 
Father Portal turned to the Orthodox East. 
He endeavoured to interest some younger 
members of his group in Russia and its cul¬ 
tural tradition. Father Gratieux paid several 
visits to Russia and established friendly con¬ 
tacts with many leading people in that coun¬ 
try. He was especially interested in the 
Slavophiles. Many years after he published 
an admirable study on Alexis Khomiakov, 
which is one of the best and adequate presen¬ 
tations of his life and theology: A. S. Khom¬ 
iakov et le Movement Slavophile, 2 vols., Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1939. Another monograph 
of his, on Nicolas Nepluiev, a remarkable 
Russian layman and founder of a pioneering 
Christian Community of the Holy Cross, auth¬ 
orized by the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Church, is still waiting publication. Some 
additional material on his Russian links can 
be found in his earlier book: L’Amitie au Ser¬ 
vice de 1’Union, Lord Halifax at l’&bhe Portal, 
Bonne Presse, 1950. These “ecumenical con¬ 
tacts" were of an unofficial character, and 
were not very favorably regarded In the offi¬ 
cial circles of the Roman Church. But they 
were a notable expression of Christian charity 
and affection and of an earnest desire to 
understand each other across the rifts of 
historical separation. 

THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF DENOMINATION- 
ALISM. By H. Richard Niebuhr, Yale Univer¬ 
sity. The Shoe String Press, Hamden, Con¬ 
necticut. P. 304. This is a reprint of a book, 
first published in 1929. It Is one of the few 
standard books on what is now styled as “the 
non-theological factors" of the Christian divis¬ 
ions and separations. It is a stimulating ana¬ 
lysis of the sociological aspect of the Divided 
Christendom. Many of the author’s observa¬ 
tions and suggestions are open to criticism 
and cannot be accepted without a cautious 
qualification. He does make some valid points. 
But what he has to say about the Orthodox 
Church is Incomplete and inadequate, although 
he rightly hints at the disruptive impact of 
an excessive and impatient nationalism in the 
Orthodox Church at large. These are the head¬ 
ings of some of the chapters: The Churches 
of the Disinherited, The Churches of the 
Middle Class, The Churches of the Immigrants. 
It would be wrong to interpret the Christian 
disruption exclusively in sociological categor¬ 
ies, but it would be no less dangerous to 
ignore the impact of worldly forces on the life 
of Christian communities. It would be of 
great importance to re-Interpret from an 
Orthodox point of view, and in a wider histor¬ 
ical perspective, the material which Professor 
Richard Niebuhr has gathered. 
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(Continued [com bach cover) 


AUDITORS: 

Auditors may be admitted for particular courses at the discretion of the Dean. 
Auditors are not entitled to either the Diploma or the Special Certificate. 

TUITION FEES: 

Regular Students . (per year) $300.00 

(Students who are members of parishes in the Russian Orthodox 
Metropolia, and who intend to enter the priesthood of the Russian 
branch of the Orthodox Church, are eligible for full scholarships.) 

Special Students and Auditors . (per credit) $20.00 

REGISTRATION FEES: 

Regular Students . $25.00 

Special Students and Auditors. (for one course) $10.00 

(for more than one course) $25.00 


DORMITORY FEES: 

Room Rental and Laundry, on Seminary premises. (per year) $160.00 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS: 

Full scholarships are available to students from parishes of the Russian Orthodox 
Metropolia. 

The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America provide scholarships to mem¬ 
bers of their organization. 

The St. Vladimir's Seminary Scholarship Fund, initiated in 1953, by the Women’s 
Guild of the Church of the Holy Ghost, Bridgeport, Conn, is available to applicants 
of the Seminary. 

The Russian Student Fund, Inc. makes loans to Seminary students registered in the 
regular program. The loans are long-term and non-interest bearing, until after 
graduation. 

Information on Scholarships and Loans is available through the Office of the Dean. 

FORMAL APPLICATION TO THE SEMINARY: 

Application blanks and preliminary information can be obtained by writing to: 
The Rt. Rev. Georges Florovsky, D.D. 

Dean, St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
537 W. 121st Street 
New York, 27, New York 

A copy of the Seminary Bulletin, which outlines courses of study is available upon 
request to prospective candidates or to any interested individuals. 










ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AND PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
ST. VLADIMIR'S ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
537 W. 121st Street, New York, 27, N.Y. 

The 1954-55 academic year at St. Vladimir’s Seminary begins on October 1, 1954. 
Registration period is from September 22 to 29, 1954. 

The Seminary, a graduate school of Orthodox theology, is a corporation of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in America. The president is the ruling primate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, His Eminence, The Most Reverend Leonty, Metropolitan. 
The Seminary is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, as “an 
institution, in the field of higher education, for the theological training of candidates 
for the priesthood in the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America, 
or in any other branch of the Orthodox communion.” Courses in Russian language 
are obligatory for Russian students only. Students belonging to other Orthodox 
Churdies will be required to take language courses in their own ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion: Church Slavonic, Modern Greek, Arabic, etc. All other courses are conducted 
in the English language. 

The program at St. Vladimir’s Seminary is fundamentally a graduate program of 
Orthodox theological study, which presupposes completion of an undergraduate pro¬ 
gram at an accredited institution authorized to confer either a B.S. or B.A. degree. 
Provision, however, is made at the Seminary for a high school graduate of the 
Orthodox faith to enroll concurrently at the Seminary and Columbia University, or 
some other university in New York City. During this period the student takes courses 
at both schools, and certain of the Seminary courses are credited toward the bachelor's 
degree. After completing the undergraduate program, the student continues with 
graduate courses at the Seminary for not less than four semesters. 

REGULAR STUDENTS: 

The regular curriculum of the Seminary leads to the Diploma of Graduate Studies 
and is divided into two sections: 

Undergraduate: High School graduates, who enroll concurrently at Columbia 
University and the Seminary. By special arrangements with Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, certain Seminary courses are credited toward the baccalaureate degree. 
Graduate: After receiving the bachelor’s degree the student continues with 
graduate courses at the Seminary. 

A candidate, already graduated from an approved college, may be admitted directly 
to the graduate program of the Seminary, and must complete not less than the equiva¬ 
lent of six semesters of work before being graduated from the Seminary. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS: 

Members of the clergy and laity of the Orthodox faith may enroll in certain courses 
offered by the Seminary. Prerequisite for admission as special student is graduation 
from high school. The satisfactory completion of Seminary courses is indicated by the 
awarding of a Special Certificate. 

(Continued on inside cover) 
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Editorial 


The Church Universal 


The Church is One. And for that reason she is Universal, the same 
Church in the whole world. Her unity transcends all barriers and 
boundaries, whether of race or language, or of social rank and learning. 
Even in the early times, when Christians were but a scattered minority 
in an unconverted world, the Church was fully conscious of her intrinsic 
Universality. The message of Salvation had to be proclaimed to all 
nations, and all nations had to be brought into one fold. The Mystery 
of Pentecost was precisely the mystery of universality. All nations had 
to be integrated into unity, by the power of faith, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. “And how have we heard each his own language in which 
he was born? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, Judea, and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and visitors 
from Rome, Jews also and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we have 
heard them speaking in our own languages of the wonderful works of 
God.” Acts 2:8-11. 

St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, in the last decades of the second 
century, vigorously pointed out to this Universal Unity of the Church— 
in faith. “The Church, having received this preaching and this faith, 
although scattered throughout the world, yet, as if occupying but one 
house, carefully preserves it. She also believes all these doctrines, just 
as if she had but one soul, and one and the same heart, and she pro¬ 
claims them, and teaches them, and hands fhem down, with perfect 
harmony, as if she possessed only one mouth. For, although the lang¬ 
uages of the world are dissimilar, yet the import of tradition is one and 
the same,” Against Heresies , 1.10.2. 

The Church of God is an historical body, although it also transcends 
history, being the Temple of the Spirit, and the Body of Christ. She 
carries her mission through ages, till all come into the unity of faith. 
This Church, One and Universal, is the Holy Orthodox Church, truly 
Apostolic in her faithfulness to the Apostolic teaching and order, truly 
Catholic in the integrity of her witness. Holy in the abundant Grace of 
God. She is the steward and dispenser of sacred sacraments in the 
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whole world, “the pillar and ground of the truth/’ I Tim. 3.15. She has 
an undivided responsibility for the propagation of the Gospel, as she 
has also authority to witness to “the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints/’ Jude 3. She speaks various languages, as the Apostles them- 
selves did on the day of Pentecost, in order to reach all nations and 
eadh of them in its own element. But the strength of the Tradition is 
ever the same, and it never can be belittled by the variety of its 
expression. 

In the divided world of ours this Universality of the Orthodox Church 
is often sorely obscured, and perspective is often narrowed or shortened. 
The world of God, the true Oikoumene, is too large and wide for frail 
men, and they are more at ease in the small worlds of man. The 
Universality of the Orthodox Faith is obscured by human divisions, 
and it is often forgotten that Orthodoxy is the Church, and therefore 
is not, and cannot, be confined to any territorial or historical boundaries. 
There should be no limits to the Orthodox expansion, and in the new 
conditions the Church may speak a new tongue. 

It was the glory of the Orthodox Church that, from the very begin¬ 
ning, and throughout the ages, she did address diverse nations in their 
own idioms, and the Holy Liturgy was celebrated in many tongues. It 
was the glory of the Orthodox Church that she addressed the Slavs in 
their vernacular and encouraged them to worship God in their own 
language. That glorious example of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the 
“Slavic Apostles,” has been closely followed by the missionaries of the 
Russian Church, from the days when St. Stephen of Perm endeavoured 
to evangelize the Finnish tribes in their own language and adapted 
Liturgy to their vernacular, to the days of the great Orthodox “Apostle 
of Japan,” Archbishop Nicolai of Japan, who laid foundations of a 
Japanese Orthodoxy. The languages are many, and any one should be 
used for the propagation of the true faith and for a spontaneous offer¬ 
ing of praise and thanksgivings to God, who is God of all nations. 
It was a special glory of the Russian Church that she never hesitated 
to use a variety of tongues in her missionary endeavour. This is the 
perennial legacy of the great Byzantine missionaries to the Slavs. 

On the other hand, it is often forgotten that the Orthodox Church, 
as the Church of Christ, and therefore as the faithful steward of the 
Apostolic Faith and Order and the depository of the Apostolic author¬ 
ity, has responsibility [or the whole world. “How shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without 
a preacher.” Rom. 10.4 . Have the Orthodox made all efforts to make 
the Orthodox Faith known in the world? Has their witness to the true 
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faith been urgent and loud enough to be heard? Christendom is sorely 
divided. There is utter confusion and divergence even among those 
who claim allegiance to the Lord. Can the Church be silent in this 
situation? Should not the Church with charity, discretion and con¬ 
viction proclaim the Orthodox faith to the divided Christendom? 

The Orthodox have no right to retreat from the world, which needs 
the truth of Christ and is seeking it, because it is the duty of the Or¬ 
thodox Christians to witness to that truth, which is deposited forever in 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. It may be that at present 
many Orthodox would feel themselves not equipped for the task. Then, 
let us take up the whole armour of God, Ephesians 6.13, and serve our 
brethren in the whole world as witnesses of the Lord. There is no 
proud self-assertion in such an attitude. On the contrary, there is a 
strong feeling of responsibility and duty. One should stand steadfast 
in faith, and grow in it, but the treasures of Orthodoxy cannot be buried 
under ground. “Neither he who plants, nor he who waters, but God 
who gives the growth/' I Cor. 1.7 . Yet, men are called to plant and to 
water, for, in the phrase of St. Paul, “we are God’s helpers.” 1 Cor. 3.9. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth: But if the salt has lost his savour, where¬ 
with shall it be salted?” Matt . 5.13. 

V. Rev. Georges Florovsky 
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Some Reflections on Byzantine Culture 
and Its Influence 


Milton V, Anastos, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Byzantine Theology, 
Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks 


The Russian Orthodox Church, like other branches of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, is a lineal descendant of Byzantium. It is for this reason 
that Russian medieval annals are full of allusions to Byzantine history 
and literature. In view of this close relationship, it may be of some 
interest to review briefly in this magazine, some of the respects in which 
Byzantium and Byzantine civilization have significance for modern life. 

[The Byzantine period embraces the years between Diocletian (284- 
305) or Constantine I and May 29th, 1453, the day on which Con¬ 
stantinople fell to the Turks under the personal command of Moham¬ 
med II.] 

The word Byzantine itself is an adjectival form of Byzantion , the city 
which the Emperor Constantine I (306-337), renamed Constantinople 
(i.e. the City of Constantine). In later times the Byzantines themselves 
and others referred to the capital of their empire simply as “the City." 
The modern designation, Istanbul, is nothing but a phonetic Turkish 
equivalent for the Byzantine Greek expression is ten polin , i.e. “to the 
city." 

The Emperor Constantine was not only the founder and builder of 
the capital city, but above all ruler of the Empire who put an end to 
the persecution of the Christians and permitted the Christian Church 
to flourish unmolested in the realm (313). 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of Byzantium in the history 
of culture. One of its greatest contributions to modern civilization is 
the preservation of the ancient Greek classics. In Western Europe, 
during the Middle Ages, Greek was neither read nor understood, except 
by a handful of scholars. As a result, the Latin West had no acquain¬ 
tance with the ancient classics of Greece. In Byzantium, however, the 
great works of antiquity were constantly read, studied, commented 
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upon, and copied. Scribes in monasteries and imperial scriptoria pro¬ 
duced thousands of copies of the ancient literary treasures of Homer; 
the lyric poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herod¬ 
otus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and 
countless others. But for this activity, the world would have had no 
contact with these classics, which are universally esteemed to be among 
the most precious ornaments of western civilization. Except for a few 
fragments in papyrus, like the Persians of Timotheus (fourth century 
B.C.), the only ancient writer represented by a manuscript more or less 
contemporary with its author, all our texts of the ancient Greek classics 
are of Byzantine origin. If Byzantine scribes had not toiled at their 
desks to preserve them, these jewels of antiquity would have perished 
long ago. 

No less significant was the Byzantine role in the protection of west¬ 
ern European culture from inundation by oriental invasion. For almost 
1200 years the Byzantine Empire held out against barbarians from the 
North, the East, and the South. Hundreds of times, wild, untutored 
tribes, dreaming of pillage and rapine, stormed at the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the Byzantines always repelled the invaders. Often, 
to be sure, the barbarians, after failing to take Constantinople, moved 
on to the West. But Byzantium blunted the edge of the attack, and 
preserved the heritage of ancient Greece from destruction until it be¬ 
came possible for the latin West, in the fifteenth century, to make use 
of this potent cultural force, and under its inspiration bring about the 
revival of learning and the arts, which we call the Renaissance. In 
addition, Byzantium captivated the minds and hearts of thousands of 
the invaders, exposed them to the powerful cultural forces of which it 
was custodian, Christianized them, and transformed them from bar¬ 
barians to stalwart allies of the Empire. The Byzantines were aided by 
the matchless geographical position of their capital city and by the seas 
and water-ways which protected it. But they used these great resources 
wisely and well. The walls of the city, even today superb in neglect 
and desolation, were skillfully constructed and frustrated every enemy 
of Byzantium until 1453, when the Empire, exhausted by centuries of 
remorseless conflict, and for all practical purposes abandoned by its 
western allies, who themselves had been in large part responsible for its 
decline, succumbed at last to the Ottoman Turks under Mohammed II. 
But even then the Byzantines resisted bravely, and the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine XI Dragases, loyal to the tradition of his forefathers, died 
fighting on the walls of the city. Throughout the centuries, Byzantine 
generals and admirals, navies and armies, officers and men, fought with 
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energy and courage, and their hand was strengthened by typical Greek 
cunning, inherited from the wily Odysseus. Astute diplomacy, well 
placed bribes, and tribute opportunistically paid turned many a defeat 
into victory, and the emperors knew well how to divide their enemies, 
or to turn foe upon foe. 

One of the most formidable weapons used in the defense of the 
Empire was the celebrated “Greek fire,” which, in all probability, rep¬ 
resents the first appearance of qun powder in history — the primitive, 
but terrifying and effective, prototype of the fearful engines of modern 
warfare. There is some evidence for acquaintance with an inextinq- 
uishable fire in the time of Anastasius I (491-518); but the invention 
of “Greek fire” is usually credited to Callinicus, a Greek from Syria, 
and seems to have been used for the first time in the seventies of the 
seventh century. Many times, the Byzantines extricated themselves 
from defeat by skillful use of this weapon, perhaps most notably at the 
beginning of the reign of Leo III, in 717-718, when the Arabs attacked 
Constantinople by land and sea, but were repulsed with heavy losses 
by the Greek Navy, equipped with catapults that tossed the Greek 
version of aerial bombs into the midst of the Arab armada. There 
seem to be some indications that the Greeks had perfected a certain 
kind of gun-tube also, and the sailors used hand grenades which 
wrought havoc among their enemies in hand to hand combat. In all 
this the Byzantines were conscious of their glorious past and of the 
precedent of the ancient Greek successes aqainst the Persians in the 
fifth century B.C. Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataea—the 
great battles of 490, 480, and 479 B.C. that drove the Persian hordes 
out of Greece—were never forgotten by the Byzantines. These vic¬ 
tories of Greek against barbarian may be the result, perhaps, of a kind 
of geographical accident, arising out of the situation of Greece at the 
cross-roads between East and West. But it is interesting to note that 
the modern nations, Greece and Turkey, which are the remnants of the 
Byzantine Empire, have in their turn taken up the torch, and stand 
today once more across the path of new hordes of oriental barbarians, 
who once again have come out the East to threaten—again unsuccess¬ 
fully—the peace and security of western man. 

But Byzantium has served mankind in other positive ways as well. 
She was not only the preserver of the classics, and the bastion against 
the oriental invader. She has made independent contributions of her 
own. The most notable of these are in art and architecture. The 
churches of Byzantium, which was esteemed by medieval travelers as 
the most splendid, most beautiful, and most glorious city of Europe, 
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are among her noblest creations. The Church of Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople, built by Justinian between the years 532 and 537, is a 
proud monument of the human genius. The third or fourth largest 
cathedral in the world, it represents the great triumph of Byzantine 
engineering and architecture, and, if not the first, certainly the most 
brilliant, solution of the problem of how to build a circular dome on a 
square base. Adorned with sparkling mosaics, lofty arches, impressive 
colonnades, and a wonderful dome, it is deemed by many to be the 
most beautiful building of the world. The Byzantine world also pro¬ 
duced sculpture, ivories, mosaics, enamels, gold plates, silver dishes, 
manuscript illuminations, and jewels, which exhibit delicacy and re¬ 
finement of taste that have rarely been equaled or surpassed. Thus 
Byzantine art achieved greatness both on the monumental scale and 
on the opposite extreme, in small objects of singular appeal. 

In the field of literature, the Byzantines were less distinguished. But 
even here they made their mark. The Byzantine historians, writing in 
deliberate imitation of the ancient classical writers, produced a series 
of histories covering the entire span of the Byzantine period in almost 
unbroken succession. It is not too much to say that they do not fall 
far behind their classical models; and some of them, like Procopius in 
the sixth century, and Anna Comnena in the twelve, deserve the highest 
praise as historians and as litterateurs. The greatest achievement of 
Byzantine poetry is in the Liturgy. Here both poetry and prose are 
blended impressively, and the Byzantine Liturgy must be ranked with 
the noblest monuments of literature. 

In many ways the most distinctive, most permanent, and most obvious 
way in which the Byzantine Empire exerted its influence on mankind is 
through law. The Corpus Juris Civilis , the great codification of Roman 
law, prepared by jurists employed by the Emperor Justinian I in the 
sixth century, still forms the basis for the fundamental laws of Latin 
America, the whole of Continental Europe, and the State of Louisiana. 
The laws of Louisiana are gradually conforming themselves to the rules 
that prevail in the Anglo-American common law, but elements of 
Justinian's code are still in effect there, as well as in most of the rest 
of the western world. 

The renaissance in Western Europe was, in one of its major aspects, 
the result of the enthusiasm of the western humanists for the classics 
of ancient Greece, and the Byzantine scholars, who not only provided 
the actual texts of the classics, but also personally introduced western 
men of letters in Venice, Ferrara, Florence, and other Italian cities to 
the world of ancient Greece, and expounded its meaning. 
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One of the most interesting figures in this movement was the famous 
Byzantine humanist, George Gemistus Pletho (ca. 1355-1452), who 
cultivated the ancient Greek classics so ardently that he created a 
whole new system of pagan philosophy and worship by which he hoped 
to supplant the Christian religion. But Pletho was not merely an ec¬ 
centric antiquarian. At the Council of Ferrara-Florence in Italy (1438- 
39), he championed the position of the Greek Orthodox Church against 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Byzantine partisans of union with 
Rome. Furthermore, he was an enthusiastic and stimulating teacher, 
who inspired Cosimo de Medici with the project of founding the 
famous Platonic Academy of Florence. His zeal for the ancient Greek 
geographer, Strabo, had great influence upon the geographical theory 
of the Renaissance and was responsible, ultimately and in part, for the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, the most important 
single event in modern history. Byzantine influence upon the modern 
world through the Renaissance is accordingly incalculable. 


Another vital aspect of Byzantium reflects a habit of mind diamet¬ 
rically opposed to the sensuality of the pagan classics. This was 
Byzantine piety. 

Though it is a most obvious fact, it is perhaps not generally realized 
that Christianity itself was at its inception Byzantine. The New Testa¬ 
ment was written in Greek — in that variety of the language which is 
a familiar vehicle of Byzantine literature. The first bishops of Rome 
wrote and spoke only Greek and continued to do so until the third 
century, We are referring now, of course, to events that took place 
before the beginning of the Byzantine Empire, but the first three 
centuries of the Christian era cannot culturally be distinguished from 
the later age, which took its inspiration from them and are interesting 
to us largely because of its use of this inheritance. More important, the 
Christian faith as defined at the seven Oecumenical Councils, recog¬ 
nized by both the Eastern and Western Churches, was formulated by 
Byzantine theologians at councils convoked by the Byzantine emperor. 
The creeds issued by these gatherings of bishops still remain the touch¬ 
stone of Orthodoxy in practically all Christian communions. The 
Nicene Creed recited in the churches was a Byzantine production; the 
original was written in Greek and drafted in 325 by bishops working 
under the close direction and watchful eye of the Emperor Constantine 
I, who himself played a leading role in its composition. Actually, the 
creed now used is a later variant of the Nicene Creed of 325, having 
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been composed for the Second Oecumenical Council, but it incorporates 
the principal features of the Creed of 325, and was likewise written in 
Greek, Thus the Christian teaching concerning the relation of the 
three persons of the Holy Trinity is a part of our Byzantine heritage. 

Similarly, the Orthodox doctrine of the union in Jesus Christ of the 
two natures, the divine and the human, is derived from the Symbolum 
fidei of the Council of Chalcedon (451). This council was also con¬ 
voked by a Byzantine Emperor, Marcian (450-457); and its creed, 
originally written in Greek, like that of Nicaea, is still normative in the 
Christian Church. Hence, the main articles of the Christian faith are 
Byzantine in origin. The Roman Church, of course, assisted in this 
work of definition, especially in 451, but the official and final, authori¬ 
tative decisions of the councils were Byzantine in language, form, and 
expression. 

As Christianity spread through the world and made converts of Jews, 
Armenians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Syrians, Arabs, Bulgarians, Rou¬ 
manians, and Russians, the original Greek-speaking church split into 
two fain factions, the Greek and the Roman. As the missionary activity 
of these two churches increased, a notable difference between them 
soon became apparent. The Roman Church insisted that the Liturgy 
and the scriptures be in Latin. The Byzantines, on the other hand^ 
made no point of the language of the Liturgy. They permitted trans¬ 
lation into the vernacular languages without difficulty, demanding only 
conformity in doctrine and belief. The language in which the Liturgy 
was celebrated was for the Byzantine rather a matter of indifference. 
What they would not tolerate was heresy of any kind. The stress was 
on the Orthodoxy . 

The Russian Church inherited from Byzantium a glorious cultural 
tradition, which has been carried on and enriched through centuries of 
the Russian history. It followed the Byzantine model in theology. 
Liturgy, and art. Perhaps this aspect of Byzantine inheritance may in 
the end prove to be a liberating force, and free the Slavic world from 
its present chains. When the day of Liberation arrives, the Orthodox 
faith of old Russia should help to form a bridge between the East and 
the West. 
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The Orthodox Church and the 
World Council of Churches 

The Rt. Rev. Georges Florovsky, D.D. 

Dean, St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary 
Professor, Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches will meet 
from August 15 to 31, 1954, on the campus of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, The First Assembly, at which the World Council 
was formally constituted, met in 1948 at Amsterdam, Holland, 

By its Constitution, the World Council of Churches is “a fellowship 
of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, 0 
A formal acceptance of this basis is an absolute prerequisite of the 
membership in the Council, Members of the Council are Churches, not 
individuals. 

The main authority in the Council is the Assembly, which meets 
every five years. The Assembly is composed of official representatives 
of the participant Churches, appointed directly by them. Seats in the 
Assembly are allocated in such a manner as to secure an adequate and 
proportionate representation of all denominational traditions and of all 
geographical areas. At the present, there are 450 seats, of which 85 
are allocated to the Orthodox Churches throughout the world, to be 
distributed “in such manner as they may decide. 0 Delegates, appointed 
to the Assembly, function in their representative capacity, for the whole 
period between the Assemblies, taking part in various committees and 
commissions which may be set by the Assembly. In the interim between 
the Assemblies, the work is carried on by a Central Committee, which 
meets at least once each year. Members of this Committee are elected 
by the Assembly from among the delegates, and in such a manner as 
to preserve the same proportionate representation of territories and 
traditions. At the present, of 85 vacancies within the Central Com¬ 
mittee 17 are allocated to the Orthodox. 

A number of special commissions are set, under the authority of the 
Central Committee, to direct the work and research in various fields 
of interest and concern. Of these commissions the most important are 
the Commission on Faith and Order (which has been elected at the 
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special Conference on Faith and Order, held at Lund, Sweden, in 
1952) and the Study Department Commission, which is responsible for 
all research projects of the Council, including the ideological prepara¬ 
tion of the Assemblies. When persons, who are not delegates to the 
Assembly, are invited to the membership in the commissions, because 
of their personal competence in a particular field, their names must be 
submitted to their respective churches for approval. 

The purpose of all these arrangements is to secure a truly represen¬ 
tative character of the work of the Council, at all levels. At the same 
time, by the Constitution, the Council is no more than a consultative 
body, and has no "legislative” authority whatsoever. As it is em¬ 
phatically stated in the Constitution, "the World Council shall not 
legislate for the Churches." The Council cannot make any decision 
which would be binding on the participant Churches. All findings and 
suggestions, approved or received at the Assemblies or by the Central 
Committee, are to be referred to the participant Churches for their 
consideration, and every Church is perfectly free to determine its own 
attitude and policy. This general principle was clearly affirmed and 
elaborated in the important memorandum, on "the Ecclesiological Sig¬ 
nificance of the World Council of Churches," accepted by the Central 
Committee, at its meeting in Toronto, Canada, in 1950. 

The Council is not "a Church," and consequently has no doctrines 
of its own, and especially no particular doctrine on the Church. Every 
participant Church is free to keep and profess its own beliefs and 
convictions, and to follow its own way. In particular, as it has been 
plainly stated at Toronto, "membership in the Council does not imply 
that each Church must regard the other member Churches as churches 
in true and full sense of the word." Therefore, the membership in the 
Council does not force any Church to commit itself to anything which 
may be incompatible with its distinctive tenets. 

The main purpose of the Council is to bring various "Churches" 
together for conference and discussion, and eventually for common 
action, when and if the Churches themselves may find it advisable. 
There is, however, a basic assumption which makes the existence and 
functioning of the World Council possible and meaningful: It is the 
conviction that a common profession of faith in Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour constitutes an objective link between those who share this 
belief, and keeps them together in a fellowship of common obedience 
and hope. The executive function is entrusted to the Secretariat, which 
is divided into sections and departments, and is subordinate to the 
Central Committee, and ultimately to the Assembly. 
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It is obviously impossible to give a complete picture of the manifold 
activities and concerns of the Council in a brief article. Nor is it pos¬ 
sible to survey in full all ramifications of its work. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to stress with the full vigour that the World Council is primarily 
concerned with the problems of the Church. The starting point of all 
deliberations and endeavours is the belief in One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church —- however differently and variously this belief may 
be interpreted by the participant “Churches." In other words, the 
World Council is ultimately concerned with the restoration of Christian 
Unity in history. 

The Council is not committed to any particular plan or conception. 
On the contrary, it encourages/inquiry into disagreements. In this con¬ 
nection, the report of the First section of the Amsterdam Assembly is 
significant. The main emphasis of the report was on the “deepest 
difference," which had been discovered among the representatives of 
various Churches. It was plainly admitted that there are two different 
conceptions of Christian life and faith, which are, in a sense, incon¬ 
sistent and incompatible with each other. These two conceptions can 
be loosely described as “catholic" (in a wide sense) and “protestant" 
(or “evangelical"). The finding may seem disappointing. But it is 
precisely this tension that gives life and meaning to the Ecumenical 
discussion. Christendom is sorely divided, in mind and in practice. 
On the other hand, Unity is the basic aim and promise of Christianity. 
It is imperative, therefore, to work for Unity. It is perfectly true that 
no satisfactory solution of the existing tension has been found, i.e. no 
solution which would command a common assent. At every step of the 
Ecumenical discussion one discovers the same “deepest difference." 
One may even question, whether Christian Unity can be restored at all, 
within the limits of history. 

And yet, one cannot, and one should not, lightly dismiss that cour¬ 
ageous conviction which had been voiced so strongly, among the others, 
by the late Metropolitan Platon, of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America. “Admitting all impossibilities , nevertheless Unity is possible ." 
This was the heading of his stimulating article, published as early as 
1913, in “The Constructive Quarterly." Metropolitan Platon was fully 
aware of the practical impass, and of the paradoxical character of the 
whole situation. Of course, an Orthodox is bound to regard all those 
who diverge from the Orthodox standards as heterodox. But, the 
Metropolitan continues, “at the same time, I know that they are Chris¬ 
tians, that they believe in Christ, in my Christ," The time may come, 
and Metropolitan Platon did believe, it will come, when all will be of 
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the same faith. Is this just a utopian dream? In any case, it is God's 
purpose in history that all be one* “There is reason for great rejoicing 
in the fact that, at present, in the midst of many Christian denomina¬ 
tions, there arise clear voices speaking for the union of the Churches, 
and that the question is discussed openly, though only sporadically and 
without any plan. But at the same time that which, only recently, was 
unthinkable, hasi now become a reality." This was written years ago, 
when the modern "Ecumenical Movement" was in its early infancy. 

The purpose of the World Council is to conduct the discussion of 
Christian Unity more systematically and persistently. Whatever the 
outcome may be — and God’s guidance should not be disregarded — 
one must say about the present discussion that "that which, only re¬ 
cently, was unthinkable, has now become a reality." One may speak 
of a “re-discovery of the Church" in the wider circles of the divided 
Christians. A new climate has been created. The possibility of an 
Ecumenical discussion is itself an achievement. It is important to 
mention that the Roman Catholic Church, which does not take part in 
the Ecumenical conversion, does follow it with a keen interest and even 
sympathy, even if it recommends an utter caution and discretion in the 
matter. Should the Orthodox simply disregard that which had been 
described by many competent observers as one of the most significant 
events in recent times? 

As a matter of fact, the Orthodox Churches, or at least their out¬ 
standing leaders, accepted favorably the plan for convening a “Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order," when it was for the first time articulated 
as early as 19M. In reply to the invitation to participate in such a 
conference, issued by an initiative committee in the United States, 
Metropolitan Anthony, then Archbishop of Kharkov, and earlier of 
Volynia, wrote a long letter, expressing his conviction that the Ortho¬ 
dox Church was the Church, i.e, the only Church, and bluntly declining 
to recognize any non-Orthodox as Christians. At the same time, 
Metropolitan Anthony was willing to accept an invitation, and to 
recommend that the Holy Synod appoint delegates. His correspondent, 
the late Dr. Robert Gardiner, was astonished by what seemed to him 
inconsistent reasoning. Then, Metropolitan Anthony replied, with his 
usual precision: “Indeed, we are not going to concelebrate there, but 
we shall have to search together for a true teaching on the controversial 
points of faith." 

There is no reason, why at the present the Orthodox should not 
follow the advice of the late Metropolitan. This interesting correspond¬ 
ence of Archbishop Anthony with the representatives of the Episcopal 
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Church in America was published in full, in Russian translation from 
the i French, in the periodical Vera i Razoum (Faith and Reason), in 
1915 and 1916. 

It was only after the World War I that the plan of the Conference 
could be substantiated, and the First World Conference on Faith and 
Order took place at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. An impressive 
Orthodox delegation was present, which included a number of disting¬ 
uished bishops and theologians, such as the present Archbishop of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, Michael; the late Metropolitans 
Germanos of Thyateira and Eulogius; Professor Nicholas Glubokow- 
sky, formerly of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy, and then of 
the University of Sofia, Bulgaria; the Metropolitan Dionisy, of the 
Orthodox Church in Poland; Bishop Irenaeus, of Novy Sad. It is true 
that this delegation had to take exception at many crucial points and to 
make a special declaration of a general disagreement. Yet, this very 
declaration was concluded by a clear affirmation that the Orthodox 
should continue their participation in the discussion, "Declaring that 
in the future we shall not cease to devote ourselves to labour for the 
closer approach of the Churches, we add that we shall pray to God 
without ceasing, that by the operation of His Holy Spirit He will take 
away all existing hindrances and will guide us to that unity for which 
the Founder and the Ruler of the Church prayed to His heavenly 
Father." The full information on the Orthodox participation at the 
Lausanne Conference can be found in its "Proceedings," Faith and 
Order, edited by H. N. Bate, Canon of Carlisle, New York 1928. 

Accordingly, an Orthodox delegation attended the Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, held at Edinburgh, in 1937. Again, 
a special declaration was made, to make clear all points at which the 
Orthodox were at variance with the Protestants, It should be added 
that at all major Ecumenical gatherings in the period between the two 
World Wars the Orthodox participated, and that all Orthodox Chur¬ 
ches, with a single exception, of the Church in Russia, were represented. 
The same Orthodox Churches officially accepted the invitation, issued 
in 1939, to join the World Council of Churches, which has been in "the 
process of formation." Four Orthodox members were on the Provision¬ 
al Committee, which was entrusted with the realization of the Council. 

It is obvious therefore, that the Orthodox participation in various 
Ecumenical activities was in no sense a private initiative of individuals, 
but was openly sponsored and encouraged by the lawful authorities of 
all Orthodox Churches. After the Second World War the Orthodox 
participation was reduced, as the Churches "behind the Iron Curtain" 
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were not able to continue. At the Conference of the Heads and Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, held at Moscow, 
in July 1948, the Ecumenical Movement was condemned ■—■ chiefly for 
“non-theological reasons” — in spite of the opposition of a considerable 
number of delegates. Accordingly, the Church of Greece; the Ecumen¬ 
ical Patriarchate (including the Russian Exarchate in Western Eur¬ 
ope); and probably the Churches of Alexandria and Cyprus, are the 
only ones able to be present now. This reduces the Orthodox repre¬ 
sentation numerically, and increases the burden of the delegates, and 
their responsibility. 

It must be kept in mind that the World Council of Churches is con¬ 
cerned not only with the problems of doctrine, but also with problems 
of a more general and practical character, which can be summarized 
under the heading of Christian Action. It includes first of all a serious 
concern for society, and the impact of Christian beliefs and conviction 
on the social life at large, including the international situation. At this 
point Christian cooperation does not involve any further “dogmatic 
agreement,” beyond that which is implied in the “basis.” 

It is perfectly true, that the whole “Ecumenical Movement,” and all 
its concrete embodiments, were initiated by the “Protestants,” and that 
Protestants are there in a numerical majority. It is also true that co¬ 
operation of the Orthodox with the Protestants implies certain psy¬ 
chological and other difficulties and misunderstandings. But these 
difficulties are in any case mutual. It is difficult to say, who is embar¬ 
rassed more, the Orthodox by the “Protestant” environment, or the 
Protestants by the presence of the Orthodox. It is that mutual “embar- 
assment” that gives life and meaning to the “Ecumenical” conversation. 

It must be made clear that Orthodoxy is an integral part of the 
present Christian World, and that it has its own voice and relevance. 
“Ecumenical” does not mean just “Pan-Protestant” — or at least it 
should not mean that. On the other hand, the Orthodox should be 
mindful of the Universal character of their Faith. Orthodoxy is in¬ 
tended for all Christians , or even for all men, and not only for those 
who already are within the fold of the Orthodox Church. 

“All local Churches indeed have their particular contributions. But 
the Eastern Church is in an unparalleled position to contribute some¬ 
thing more and something different. The witness of the Eastern Church 
is precisely a witness to the common background of ecumenical Chris¬ 
tianity because she stands not so much for a local tradition of her own 
but for the common heritage of the Church Universal. Her voice is not 
merely a voice of the Christian East, but a voice of Christian antiquity.” 
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The Eastern Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical Movement , by 
Georges Florovsky, in "Theology Today/* April 1950. 

It is interesting to quote at this point a Roman Catholic appraisal of 
the Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical Movement: "The voice 
of Orthodoxy is heard indeed, but it is not strong enough to be able 
really to influence the tone, the attitude, the spirit of the World Council 
.... Truth, however, is not a matter of a majority of votes. It is the 
concern of the World Council that the Catholic witness shall also be 
heard. As things are, Orthodoxy is not repressed by its restricted 
numerical strength, but continues in an admirable and patient manner 
to give its specific testimony. It is convinced that Truth has the last 
word, that the Holy Spirit is still able to work miracles, and that, finally, 
the whole of Christendom can be converted to the acceptance of true 
Orthodox faith and to the restoration of full sacramental communion 
with the only true Orthodox Church. Its ecumenical way of thinking 
implies that it considers such a miracle to be the only real and effective 
solution to the ecumenical problems/* The Christian Dilemma . Catho¬ 
lic Church: Reformation , by Dr. W. H. Van De Pol, 1952, English 
translation, p. 259. (Dr. Van De Pol is Professor at Roman Catholic 
Nijmegen University, in Holland.) 

It must be only added that, according to the Orthodox way of think¬ 
ing, this "miracle** should be prepared by a persistent witness to the 
Truth, and there is no room for a quietist waiting. It is the urgent duty 
of the Orthodox to strengthen their voice and witness in the Ecumenical 
conversation, not only by adding numbers, but primarily by putting a 
new spiritual energy into their witness. 

The real handicap for the Orthodox in the World Council is not in 
their numerical minority, but rather in the indifference of the Orthodox 
society. Many Orthodox simply do not know that they are keepers and 
stewards of the glorious Truth. 

It is of interest to add that the need for a joint witness and a con¬ 
certed action in the Ecumenical Movement did inspire one of the most 
valuable efforts to bring the Orthodox together. In 1936, a conference 
of Orthodox theologians was convened at Athens, Greece, to discuss 
an impressive series of problems, more or less the same as those which 
are being discussed at the Ecumenical meetings. The conference was 
reserved for professors of graduate schools of Orthodox theology in 
Europe. Eight Orthodox Faculties were represented: Athens, Sofia, 
Belgrade, Cernouti, Cisinau, Bucharest, Warsaw, and the Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris. It was openly stated that the Orthodox 
should unite in order to bear witness with an undivided voice and 
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conviction, in the divided world. It was then expected that future con- 
ferences of Orthodox theologians could become a permanent and per¬ 
iodical institution. The Second World War frustrated this hope, but 
•the problem remains. 

The main theme of the Evanston Assembly is The Christian Hope, 
or rather, Christ — The Hope of the World. Six subsidiary topics are 
offered for discussion: (1) Our Unity in Christ and Our Disunity as 
Churches; (2) Evangelism — The Mission of the Church to Those 
Outside Her Life; (3) The Responsible Society in a World Perspec¬ 
tive; (4) Christians in the Struggle for World Community; (5) The 
Church amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions; (6) The Christian in His 
Vocation. 

In an introductory article there is no room for any detailed discussion 
of these topics. The reader should turn to the literature produced in 
preparation for the Assembly. But obviously, the Orthodox have their 
own distinctive contribution to make in the discussion of all these ques¬ 
tions of urgency which have enormous relevance to the present situation. 

The Russian Orthodox Church in America has only joined the 
World council in 1952. 

It will be for the first time that her delegates will participate in the 
work of an Ecumenical Assembly. For them, the task is new. But it 
is important to remember that Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical 
Movement has its long history, and is not just hazardous improvisation. 

The official delegates of the Russian Orthodox Church of America, 
appointed by the Ruling Primate, Metropolitan Leonty are: 

1. The Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of San Francisco, 2. The Rt. Rev. Georges Florov- 

sky, D.D., 3. The Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevsky, 4. Ivan M. Czap, Esquire 

There will be a delegation from the Orthodox Church of Greece; 
from the Ecumenical Patriarchate (which will also include the Greek 
Archdiocese of America, as well as the Russian Exarchate in Western 
Europe); from the Orthodox Church of Cyprus; from the Romanian 
Orthodox Episcopate in the U.S.A.; and probably from the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria. 

One of the six joint presidents of the World Council is an Orthodox 
—Metropolitan Athanagoras, the Archbishop of Thyateira, residing in 
London, England. 

The V. Rev, Alexander Schmemann will attend as a “consultant," 
by appointment of the Central Committee of the World Council. 

One should pray that all the Orthodox delegates to Evanston may be 
given wisdom and courage to bear witness to the Orthodox tradition 
with the firmness and humility that is expected from the servants of 
the Divine Truth. 
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St Constantine’s Prologue to the Gospels 

Roman Jakobson 

Samuel Hazzard Cross Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
Harvard University 


Constantine (better known under his monastic name, Cyril), sur- 
named the Philosopher, and canonized by both the Eastern and West¬ 
ern Churches, was born in about 826, He was the youngest son of Leo, 
a Byzantine nobleman and dignitary in the Macedonian city of Salonika 
which at that time was bilingual — Greek and Slavic. After reading 
extensively at home he studied at the Graduate School of Constantin¬ 
ople under Leo the Mathematician, and Photius, later the renowned 
patriarch and Constantine’s friend and patron. The Old Church Slav¬ 
onic Vita of the Saint, compiled soon after his death, lists the subjects 
studied by Constantine -—’ grammar, Homer, geometry, dialectic and all 
the philosophical disciplines, rhetoric, arithmetic, astronomy, and music, 
along with M all other Hellenic arts,” Also his mastery of Greek, Slavic, 
Latin, Hebrew and Syriac is attested by the hagiographic sources. 

After brief service in the Patriarchal Library and successful disputa¬ 
tions with the iconoclasts, Constantine was nominated Professor of 
Philosophy at the Graduate School of Constantinople. He defined 
philosophy as the cognition of divine and human things: To what ex¬ 
tent man could approximate God and be the image of the Creator. 

The Philosopher was sent on several important missions: to the 
Arabs, Khazars, and finally to Moravia, whose reigning prince, Rastis- 
lav, had asked the Byzantine emperor for teachers and propagators of 
the Christian faith in the Slavic vernacular. Constantine worked in 
Moravia from 863 to 867, together with his eldest brother, Methodius. 
He composed the Slavic alphabet that was later called Glagolitic and 
he fashioned the first literary language of the Slavs, now termed Old 
Church Slavonic, The Philosopher first put into this language a selec¬ 
tion of texts from the Gospels for reading in Divine Services, Evangel - 
iarium and the Liturgic prayers. Later, together with his brother, he 
translated the complete Four Gospels, the Psalter as well as selected 
lections from the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. 

After laying the foundations of the Slavic Church in Moravia and 
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then in Pannonia, he left Moravia in 868 with Methodius, to plead for 
the Slavic Liturgy before the Bishop of Rome, to whose jurisdiction 
Moravia belonged, Constantine did not live to return to Moravia. 
Having fallen ill in Rome, he took monastic vows under the name of 
Cyril and died on February 14, 869. 

In his famous Venice speech, made en route to Rome and concisely 
reproduced in the Old Church Slavonic Vita, the Liturgy in the ver¬ 
nacular is ardently defended with eloquent references and comments 
to St. Paul's exhortation for the comprehensibility of prayers (I Corin¬ 
thians, 14), and allusions to the equality motif in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew, 5:45): '‘Tell me/' he said, “do you think that God 
is helpless and cannot bestow the equality of languages and peoples or 
that he is envious and will not give it?" The culmination of Constan¬ 
tine's life-work is depicted in the same way by the Vita of St. Clement, 
one of the paramount sources for the history of the Slavic Apostles: 
“In taking the translated books, Cyril placed them on the altar of God, 
offering them as a sacrifice to the Lord, thus showing that God rejoiced 
in such a sacrifice, for what is more gladsome to the Word than the 
word? The word that enables intelligent beings to vanquish unintel¬ 
ligibility! Thus an equal delights in an equal." 

The significance of Slavicized Scripture and Liturgy is also the sub¬ 
ject of the remarkable poem which Constantine wrote as a prologue, 
Proglas , to the Slavic adaptation of the Four Gospels. The prose pre¬ 
face to his initial Slavic work, the Evangeliarium , is devoted to the 
principles and devices of translation. Among his followers, Constantine 
was admired as a writer for the translation of Biblical books and for his 
didactic and polemic sermons and treatises, but also—and preeminently 
—-as the first Slavic poet, “the melodious nightingale," as the ancient 
prayers call him. 

Of Constantine's poems we still possess the highly original Prologue 
to the Gospels, his adaptation of Greek Liturgic poetry, and a few 
poetic fragments written by him in Greek and transposed into Slavic 
verse, probably by the author himself. These translations have been 
preserved in such Old Church Slavonic texts as Constantine's Vita and 
in the History of his search for St, Clement’s relics. The most important 
critical editions of the Prologue have been written by E. Georgiev in 
Studia historico-philologica Serdicensia, Supplementi voL II, Sofia, 
1938, and especially by R. Nahtigal in the Razprave of the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Ljubljana, vol. I, 1943. The following text is 
an advance excerpt from a monograph on the poetry of Constantine 
and his imitators to be published in the “Dumbarton Oaks Papers." 
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prologue to tfje <@ogpete 

Translated from the Old Church Slavonic by Roman Jakobson 


1. I am the prologue to the Holy Gospels: 

2. As the prophets prophesied of old, 

3. Christ comes to gather the nations together, 

4. Since He is the light of the whole world* 

5. This came about in this seventh millennium. 

6 They have said: the blind will see, 

7. The deaf will hear the Word of the Scriptures. 

8. For it is fitting that God be known. 

9. Therefore listen, all ye Slavs! 

10. This gift is given by God; 

11. The Divine gift is for the righteous, 

12. The gift to souls, that is imperishable, 

13. To those souls that will accept it. 

14. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 

15. Teach all people, saying: 

16. Whoever guards the beauty of his soul, 

17. Love ye each other and strive 

18. To dispel the darkness of sin, 

19. And to flee from the impurity of this world, 

20. Thus to win life in paradise 

21. And to avoid the flaming fire. 

22. Now hear with your understanding, 

23. Since you have learned to hear, Slavic people, 

24. Hear the Word, for it came from God, 

25. The Word which nourishes human souls, 

26. The Word which strengthens heart and mind, 

27. The Word preparing the knowledge of God. 

28. As without light there may be no joy, 

29. For the eye sees all God’s creation, 

30. But all appears without beauty*— 

31. So to every soul deprived of letters, 

32. Ignorant of God’s law, 

33. The sacred law of the Scriptures, 
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34. The law that reveals God’s paradise. 

35. What ear deaf to thunder-peal 

36. Can fear God? 

37. How can nostrils which smell not flowers 

38. Sense the Divine miracle? 

39. And the mouth which tastes not sweetness 

40. Makes man like unto stone. 

41. And even more so, the soul deprived of letters 

42. Grows numb in human beings. 

43. Thus, in considering all this, brethren, 

44. We bring you fitting counsel 

45. That will free all mankind 

46. From bestial living and passion, 

47. So that you will not listen to the Word in a foreign tongue, 

48. Unreasonable to reason, 

49. Like the mere voice of a copper bell. 

50. And therefore St. Paul has taught: 

51. “When lifting my prayers to God, 

52. I had rather speak some 'five words 

53. Understandable to all my brethren 

54. Than ten thousand incomprehensible words.” 

55. What man will not understand this? 

56. Who will not apply the wise parable 

57. Teaching us the right meaning? 

58. Like rottenness threatens the flesh 

59. Lacking its proper nourishment, 

60. So that all rots and festers worse than sores— 

61. Equally, each soul loses 

62. Its being if deprived of Divine life, 

63. When it hears not the Divine Word. 

64. Yet another very wise parable 

65. Let us say, men that love each other 

66. And who wish to grow up to God! 

67. Who among you knows not this true faith? 

68. Like seeds falling upon the furrows, 

69. So the Divine rain of letters 

70. Demanded by human hearts 

71. Will put forth the fruit of God. 

72. Who can repeat all the parables 

73. Exposing peoples that lack books in their language 

74. And whose preachings are in an incomprehensible tongue? 
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75. Even such a one that has mastered every language 

76. Cannot express all their impotence. 

77. Further, I might add my own parable 

78. Condensing much sense in a few words: 

79. Naked indeed are all peoples without Books in their language 

80. Who unarmed are unable to fight 

81. The Adversary of our souls 

82. And are ripe for the dungeon of eternal torments. 

83. But all ye, who dislike the Enemy 

84. And who think strongly of fighting him, 

85. Fling wide the doors of understanding, 

86. Having now accepted hardy weapons 

87. That are forged by the Lord's Book, 

88. And mightily cru£h the head of the Enemy. 

89. You who will accept these letters, 

90. To you Christ speaks his wisdom 

91. And strengthens your soul 

92. Together with the Apostles and all the Prophets. 

93. You who will spread their words 

94. Will be able to slay the Foe 

95. And win for God the great victory; 

96. You will avoid fetid decay of the flesh, 

97. 97. Flesh whose life is like a sleep; 

98. You will not fall but hold firm, 

99. And appear before God as heroes, 

100. Standing to the right of God’s throne, 

101. When He will judge the nations with fire. 

102. You will forever rejoice with the angels, 

103. Eternally praising merciful God 

104. Always with sage songs; 

105. You will sing to God who loves all men: 

106. To Him all the glory, 

107. Honor and praise to the Son of God forever, 

108. With the Father and the Holy Ghost, 

109. Unto all ages, from all creatures! 
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THE BOND OF ORTHODOXY 

The three articles which follow: Syndesmos, Concerning a National Orthodox 
Council, and Toward Unity of Orthodox Youth, deal with an urgent problem which 
confronts the Orthodox in many countries, but quite particularly in the U. S. A. In 
our age of conflicts and tensions, the problem of alliance and cooperation among 
Orthodox assumes a peculiar actuality and relevance. It is unity that conveys strength. 

The Orthodox Church has no centralized authority or administration. The Church 
is rather a family of independent, though cognate, bodies, some of which are distinc¬ 
tively national. Yet, the main principle and criterium is territorial. At the present, the 
Orthodox Church is composed of a number of autocephalous Churches, i.e. each 
having its own head ( Kephale in Greek means “head,” in literal and in metaphorical 
sense). Some of them are of long standing, as the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople. Some acquired their autonomous status in the later course 
of history. Each Church has its independent administration, and all heads of the 
Churches are in principle equal. Technically, there may be but one Orthodox Church 
on any given territory. 

A new situation, however, has been created by the expansion and dispersion of the 
Orthodox throughout the world. The Churches in the new lands, where the Orthodox 
were usually in minority, were in the beginning quite normally connected with the 
particular National Churches in the countries from which the Orthodox migrated. 
But in the course of time these Churches grew considerably and developed their own 
distinctive character. In addition, on the same territory (it is especially true of both 
Americas) several National Orthodox Churches have been established, and the unity 
of the Orthodox Church has been seriously obscured. At the same time, national 
distinctions have been to a greater or lesser extent reduced, and a new characteristic 
has evolved. 

In brief, there are now in the U.S.A. a large number of English-speaking Orthodox. 
Regardless of their ethnographical origin, all of them are facing the same problems, 
common to all Orthodox Americans. The problems implied in the new situation are 
extremely intricate and delicate. It is impossible to attempt their solution at the 
moment. A careful preparatory study, devout but dispassionate, impartial but pene¬ 
trating, will be required. Nonetheless one has to be aware of the existence of these 
problems. It is significant that this awareness is growing in many Orthodox quarters. 

The three articles which follow call attention to recent attempts to put the problem 
openly, if merely for discussion. Mr. Kesic, originally from Serbia, reports on what 
has been recently done in Europe. Mr. Lewis, an American of Russian extraction, 
reports on the benefits that could be derived by establishing a council in America 
comprised of all Orthodox nationality groups. As chairman of a committee within 
the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs to help organize a national Orthodox council, 
Mr. Lewis has made an extensive survey to explore the possibilities of establishing 
such a council. Mr. Villas, an American of Greek extraction, reports on the initial 
steps being taken through the Greek Orthodox Youth of America to initiate the council. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is deeply interested in the problem of Orthodox unity, first 
of all in this country, and wants to serve this cause in the spirit of our Lord, who is the 
Only Shepherd of all the sheep. To that end it has opened the pages of the Quarterly. 

The Editors 

Rt, Rev. Georges Florovsky 
Julia Stephanovna Malinchoc 
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“Syndesmos” 


Veselin Kesic, M.A. 

Instructor, New Testament, St. Vladimir's Seminary 


An important and impressive conference of the Orthodox youth 
leaders was held in France, at Sevres, near Paris, during Easter week 
of last year (April 7, to 12, 1953). 

It was a representative gathering of Orthodox Christians: Greeks, 
Russians, Serbs, Finns, Georgians, Rumanians, Germans and English, 
belonging to various Orthodox jurisdictions. The conference was cent¬ 
ered around worship. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated in a different 
language every day: French, Church Slavonic, Arabic, German, Eng¬ 
lish, and Finnish. The last celebration of the Divine Liturgy was held 
in the Chapel of the Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris at which all 
members of the conference received Holy Communion. The program 
of the Conference was very comprehensive. The main papers were read 
by professors from the Paris Theological Institute: The V. Rev. Basil 
Zankovsky, John Meyendorff, Paul Evdokimov, L. A. Zander. All 
topics were discussed freely. The debate was outspoken and, at times 
even heated because there was a serious divergence of opinions on a 
number of burning issues. Yet, in spite of this divergence, it was de¬ 
cided to establish a permanent organization, with the purpose of co¬ 
ordinating all the existing movements and groups of Orthodox youth, 
primarily in Europe, The main task of this organization will be to help 
existing groups in their work, to promote a “catholic” spirit among the 
Orthodox, and to provide a basis for mutual understanding and friend¬ 
ly collaboration. 

The name for this new organization, ‘"Syndesmos,” was taken from 
the Scriptures. The Greek word was chosen, because Greek is the 
original language of the New Testament and therefore the mother 
tongue of all Christians. The word means bond. The whole program 
of the new organization can be expressed in a single verse from St. 
Paul: “To maintain the unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Ephesians IV .3. 

It was the opinion of the group that Syndesmos should apply for the 
blessing of all the Orthodox Patriarchs and heads of the Autocephalous 
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Churches, and seek approval of the local bishops in their various areas. 
An executive committee was elected and two secretaries appointed. 
Dr. Paul Evdokimov, Lecturer in New Testament at the Paris Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Institute, is President of the Executive Committee. 
The Vice-President is Rev. R. P. Piironen, a Finn. Mr. John Meyen- 
dorff, Lecturer in Church History at the Paris Orthodox Theological 
Institute, and Mr. Marco Marcovic an alumnus of the Institute are the 
secretaries. All nationality groups are represented on the committee. 

A full report on the conference appeared in the British periodical: 
The Christian East , Summer 1953, London. It was written by one of 
the participants, The V. Rev. Vladimir Rodzianko, Serbian. 

The new movement publishes a periodical in French, titled Syndes - 
mos. Three issues have already appeared. The editor is John Meyen- 
dorff. The first issue contained two articles which should be especially 
mentioned: An editorial by the President, Dr. Paul Evdokimov, on the 
meaning and purpose of “Syndesmos,” and an address by Mr. John 
Meyendorff, “On the Catholicity of the Church/* which was given at 
the Sevres conference. Mr. Meyendorff stated that Catholicity should 
not be confused with geographical “universality/’ it transcends the 
natural order. True Catholicity is being with Christ and all His saints. 
Catholicity of the Church denotes the total presence of Christ, the God 
Incarnate, in His Church. And for that reason the Orthodox must not 
narrow their “catholic” perspectives by any nationalistic boundaries. 

In the second issue of “Syndesmos” one should single out a penetra¬ 
ting address by V. Rev. Basil Zankovsky, on The Ills and Deficiencies 
in the Church. Maux et deficiences an sein de VEglise. The Church, 
of which Christ is the Head, is holy, and potentially all members of the 
Church are holy, but it does not exclude sin from their life. It is wrong, 
Father Zankovsky insists, to identify the Church with the clergy. The 
laity is no less important. It is wrong to ascribe the sins of the clergy 
and laity to the Church, and yet, he adds, the sins of individual 
Christians are inside of the Church, and constitute a disease in the 
Church. Ecclesiastical nationalism or political clericalism obscure the 
supernatural role of the Orthodox Church. Obviously, the Orthodox 
Church acknowledges and blesses nations, and yet it cannot be tied 
to any national body. 

Syndesmos is a promising venture for Orthodoxy in Western Europe. 
A similar movement should be initiated in America. It is unity that 
gives strength. Only in “the bond of peace” can the inner power and 
spiritual wealth of Orthodox Christianity be manifested in full. 
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Concerning a National Orthodox Council 

of America 


Fred Lewis 

Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America 
Chairman, Committee on National Orthodox Council 


There is a growing conviction, among the Orthodox in America, that 
all Orthodox in this country, regardless of their national origin or 
national church affiliation, must be brought together. It would be idle 
to discuss the question, why are Orthodox divided. Obviously various 
answers would be given to this question, and a discussion would bring 
forth as many answers as there are national churches in the country. 
The real question is rather, when and how can the Orthodox be united? 

That question is being asked by members of the young people's 
organizations affiliated with each of the national Orthodox Churches 
in America. The question is being asked, because Orthodox Catholics 
recognize that the voice of Orthodoxy is very weak in America. Fur¬ 
thermore, Orthodox Catholics are also aware that Orthodox action is 
almost non-existent, or quite impotent at best. 

This realistic appraisal of the situation or recognition of Orthodox 
inaction has prompted the creation of pan-Orthodox associations or 
councils in many of our larger cities. Their main objective is to stim¬ 
ulate more combined activity among the various National Orthodox 
churches and organizations in the city. 

In some of our cities, these attempts have been quite successful. But 
the leaders of these movements recognize that local organizations are 
not ends in themselves — that they cannot by themselves make the 
voice of Orthodoxy in America any stronger than it is. These leaders 
feel that a wider organization of Orthodox on a national scale is needed 
to make the work of local groups more productive. 

Each of these local groups is working independently of the other 
today. Each makes up its own program. There is no common pattern 
of action. 
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These groups are in much the same situation as were the first Ortho¬ 
dox who attemped to establish Sunday Schools in parishes. There was 
no official Sunday School study material, no program, and no lesson 
outlines. Yet, these pioneering parishes felt that something needed to 
be done, and their experiments helped in the preparation of the material 
we have today in our Sunday Schools. 

By the same token, the experience of the local Orthodox councils 
will help considerably in the creation of the prospective national council. 
For instance, these local councils have proved that an Orthodox group 
does not lose its identity or independence when it is affiliated with 
others in an all-Orthodox organization. On the contrary, each indiv¬ 
idual Orthodox group becomes stronger when it joins such a council. 
For instance, each of the young people’s organizations within the sev¬ 
eral Orthodox Churches is trying to gain the recognition due to the 
Orthodox Church. But fhese efforts were sometimes frustrated because 
the individual voice of each of these groups was too weak. On the 
other hand, all these groups acting in concert do command the attention 
and response we Orthodox have been trying so hard to stimulate. 

We Orthodox Catholics are indignant each time we hear about the 
Three Great Faiths. We know it should be Four, and individually we 
have tried to convince our fellow-Americans of this. But we have gotten 
nowhere. By uniting our voice with that of our fellow-believers in an 
Orthodox Catholic council of lay organizations, we would gain new 
strength to our appeal. Many Orthodox believe that if a joint council 
did nothing more than this, it would more than justify its existence. 

There is another important benefit which would come to Orthodox 
Catholics individually, if such a council were formed. Orthodox may 
have been separated from each other by language, but we have a unity 
which transcends any language differences and that is the unity of our 
Faith. Sudh a council would strengthen this unity, and would bring 
each of us closer to a fuller awareness of the priceless treasure which 
is ours, simply because we are Orthodox. 

It is understood that the path to this proposed council will not be 
without its obstacles. There were some difficulties experienced by our 
European Orthodox brethren in organizing Syndesmos. We cannot 
close our eyes to these problems. At the same time, those who are 
working to make this council a reality, are confident that this unity of 
Faith will overcome the difficulties which exist today, 
arise in the future. 

This confidence spurs the proponents of an Orthodox Council to 
bring closer the day when we shall have strong local groups working 
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together for Orthodoxy, Under the direction and inspiration of the 
national council, these local groups will be doing those things which 
individual parish groups in a community cannot do alone. 

To give but one example, in many Orthodox parishes there is the 
desire to give the children the benefit of a summer camp. But too often 
the parish is incapable of carrying out such a project by itself. If the 
proposed council were in existence it would be much easier to make 
such projects possible. The national council, acting through its affiliates 
in all the Orthodox organizations in a community, would assure such 
a project. 

There are many other ways in which such a council would help to 
make possible projects which today cannot be achieved. In the field of 
sports, for instance, this council could undertake the creation of Ortho¬ 
dox Catholic leagues either on a community or regional basis. And 
some of the proponents envision the day when national tournaments of 
these leagues will be held. 

All of these projects would be those which properly belong to the 
layman. The proposed council would not, of course, presume to speak 
for the Orthodox Church as a whole or for any of the component 
national branches within the Church. The primary objective of this 
proposed council would be to do those things which the individual 
Orthodox layman cannot do by himself nor through any of the groups 
existing within each national Church. 

The field of activity for such a council is limitless. Summer camps 
and sports leagues are but examples. The proposed council could 
arrange local lectures on Orthodox religious subjects. It could arrange 
and produce Orthodox radio programs. It could arrange for a more 
effective participation of the Orthodox in community projects, and en¬ 
gage in a more telling presentation of the Orthodox viewpoint in all 
instances where it is lacking today. 

The reader can probably envision many more ways such a proposed 
council could be of service to the Orthodox Church and her com¬ 
municants. It is a subject which cannot be explored fully in an article 
of limited length. It is a project whose many facets and ramifications 
will not become apparent until the council begins to function. The 
organizations which will enter the council will bring their suggestions, 
ideas and plans. The council has its work cut out, so to speak. The 
primary problem will be to determine which objective shall have pre¬ 
cedence. 

At the beginning it was stated that the question today is: When and 
how can the Orthodox create such an organization? 
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This question is being thoroughly explored by the young people’s 
organizations within several of the national Orthodox Churches in 
America. In the Russian Church, the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs (F.R.O.C.) have expressed themselves in favor of such a council, 
and approved the appointment of a committee to work with the Ortho¬ 
dox groups to hasten the establishment of a council. 

We know that the members of the Greek, Syrian, Serbian, Roman¬ 
ian and Ukrainian youth organizations have expressed themselves in a 
similar manner. The Greek Orthodox Youth of America are currently 
working on an agenda, and representatives from Orthodox groups will 
meet soon to explore more fully the manner in which such a council can 
be established. All of these groups are moving in the right direction, 
but they are proceeding cautiously because this is a big step, and no 
one of the groups wants to jeopardize the realization of this dream in 
any way. 

Impatience with the seeming slowness of this movement is under¬ 
standable. But it should also be understood that a unity of a kind 
already exists, aside from the unity of Faith, and that is a unity of 
thought about the need for such a national Orthodox council. This 
unity will bring the representatives of all the Orthodox organizations 
to the conference table where the momentous decision will be made. 
That will give rise to the singing of “Let us be glad and rejoice, for 
this is the day ordained by God.” 
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Toward Unity of Orthodox Youth 
of America 


Ernest A* Villas 

National Chairman, Greek Orthodox Youth of America 


The Greek Orthodox Youth of America (G.O.Y.A.) has extended 
an invitation to the Eastern Orthodox youth leaders of America to 
consider the feasibility of convening a conference of representatives of 
all the Eastern Orthodox youth organizations in America. The purpose 
of this conference would be: 

1. To foster a closer spiritual fellowship among our brothers*in* 
Christ of the various Eastern Orthodox Churches in America. 

2. To discuss our common aims and objectives. 

3. To review mutual problems and the methods being utilized in 
solving them. 

4. To suggest ways and means of coordinating our efforts in the 
solution of common problems. 

5. To consider the feasibility of a permanent National Council of 
Eastern Orthodox youth. 

It is with these objectives in mind that the Greek Orthodox Youth 
of America has sought to convene a conference with its sister Orthodox 
youth organizations. Responses have overwhelmingly favored a meet* 
ing of this type. It is truly encouraging to know that the leaders of our 
major Orthodox youth organizations, the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs, the American Roumanian Orthodox Youth, the Syrian Orthodox 
Youth Organization and the American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Youth, possess this mutual attitude of desiring to work more closely 
with one another. Further contact is now being made with other exist* 
ing Orthodox youth groups to determine the possibility of even more 
extensive participation. 
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The potentialities of inter-Orthodox cooperation are unlimited. Our 
cause iis mutual and common. Individually we are limited, collectively 
we will find new strength and inspiration in areas of general coopera^ 
tion where coordination will produce maximum and lasting results. One 
could herein list such projects as: further coordination of already ex- 
isting efforts for the recognition of the Eastern Orthodox Faith as a 
major religious confession in America; joint cooperation with our 
Orthodox Chaplains in the Armed Services; exchange of ideas and 
mutual assistance in common organizational problems such as increasing 
membership, local activities, and the overall need for a stronger program 
of religious education on both senior and junior levels. This latter point 
describes the greatest single need of the Orthodox Church in America 
today. In an age that threatens the eternal destruction of society, a 
renaissance of Christian living and thinking is mans only sustaining 
hope. In no other Christian institution could we more effectively meet 
the menace of this challenge than in the historically and spiritually 
sound Traditions and Teachings of our Most Holy Orthodox Church. 

Looking beyond the borders of America, we note that similar efforts 
of cooperation are being instituted by our Eastern Orthodox brethren 
in Europe and the Holy Land, with whom contact has already been 
made. 

It would not be amiss to suggest that the implications of international 
cooperation are within the scope of practical reality. The boundaries of 
our efforts are limited only by human frailties, and these can be trans¬ 
cended by a faith and trust in one another, founded upon the inspiration 
of our Faith itself. 

A new era in the future of our Holy Orthodox Church in America 
may well begin when all the representatives will meet in the cause to¬ 
ward unity of Orthodox youth in America. 

It is an honor and a privilege to express these thoughts through the 
journal of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, which in itself is a 
vehicle of the Orthodox Spirit of common Faith and cooperation. 

May the expressions of hope and faith in this project, be soon realized 
to the greatest and fullest extent. 


Editors' Note: Just as the Quarterly was going to press, Mr. Villas announced that 
a meeting of Orthodox youth leaders will convene on June 19, 1954, at the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese, New York City. A report of this conference will appear in 
a future issue of the Quarterly. 
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“Syndesmos” 


Veselin Kesic, M.A. 

Instructor, New Testament, St. Vladimir's Seminary 


An important and impressive conference of the Orthodox youth 
leaders was held in France, at Sevres, near Paris, during Easter week 
of last year (April 7, to 12, 1953). 

It was a representative gathering of Orthodox Christians: Greeks, 
Russians, Serbs, Finns, Georgians, Rumanians, Germans and English, 
belonging to various Orthodox jurisdictions. The conference was cent¬ 
ered around worship. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated in a different 
language every day: French, Church Slavonic, Arabic, German, Eng¬ 
lish, and Finnish. The last celebration of the Divine Liturgy was held 
in the Chapel of the Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris at which all 
members of the conference received Holy Communion. The program 
of the Conference was very comprehensive. The main papers were read 
by professors from the Paris Theological Institute: The V. Rev. Basil 
Zankovsky, John Meyendorff, Paul Evdokimov, L. A. Zander. All 
topics were discussed freely. The debate was outspoken and, at times 
even heated because there was a serious divergence of opinions on a 
number of burning issues. Yet, in spite of this divergence, it was de¬ 
cided to establish a permanent organization, with the purpose of co¬ 
ordinating all the existing movements and groups of Orthodox youth, 
primarily in Europe, The main task of this organization will be to help 
existing groups in their work, to promote a “catholic” spirit among the 
Orthodox, and to provide a basis for mutual understanding and friend¬ 
ly collaboration. 

The name for this new organization, ‘"Syndesmos,” was taken from 
the Scriptures. The Greek word was chosen, because Greek is the 
original language of the New Testament and therefore the mother 
tongue of all Christians. The word means bond. The whole program 
of the new organization can be expressed in a single verse from St. 
Paul: “To maintain the unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Ephesians IV .3. 

It was the opinion of the group that Syndesmos should apply for the 
blessing of all the Orthodox Patriarchs and heads of the Autocephalous 
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Churches, and seek approval of the local bishops in their various areas. 
An executive committee was elected and two secretaries appointed. 
Dr. Paul Evdokimov, Lecturer in New Testament at the Paris Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Institute, is President of the Executive Committee. 
The Vice-President is Rev. R. P. Piironen, a Finn. Mr. John Meyen- 
dorff, Lecturer in Church History at the Paris Orthodox Theological 
Institute, and Mr. Marco Marcovic an alumnus of the Institute are the 
secretaries. All nationality groups are represented on the committee. 

A full report on the conference appeared in the British periodical: 
The Christian East , Summer 1953, London. It was written by one of 
the participants, The V. Rev. Vladimir Rodzianko, Serbian. 

The new movement publishes a periodical in French, titled Syndes - 
mos. Three issues have already appeared. The editor is John Meyen- 
dorff. The first issue contained two articles which should be especially 
mentioned: An editorial by the President, Dr. Paul Evdokimov, on the 
meaning and purpose of “Syndesmos,” and an address by Mr. John 
Meyendorff, “On the Catholicity of the Church/* which was given at 
the Sevres conference. Mr. Meyendorff stated that Catholicity should 
not be confused with geographical “universality/’ it transcends the 
natural order. True Catholicity is being with Christ and all His saints. 
Catholicity of the Church denotes the total presence of Christ, the God 
Incarnate, in His Church. And for that reason the Orthodox must not 
narrow their “catholic” perspectives by any nationalistic boundaries. 

In the second issue of “Syndesmos” one should single out a penetra¬ 
ting address by V. Rev. Basil Zankovsky, on The Ills and Deficiencies 
in the Church. Maux et deficiences an sein de VEglise. The Church, 
of which Christ is the Head, is holy, and potentially all members of the 
Church are holy, but it does not exclude sin from their life. It is wrong, 
Father Zankovsky insists, to identify the Church with the clergy. The 
laity is no less important. It is wrong to ascribe the sins of the clergy 
and laity to the Church, and yet, he adds, the sins of individual 
Christians are inside of the Church, and constitute a disease in the 
Church. Ecclesiastical nationalism or political clericalism obscure the 
supernatural role of the Orthodox Church. Obviously, the Orthodox 
Church acknowledges and blesses nations, and yet it cannot be tied 
to any national body. 

Syndesmos is a promising venture for Orthodoxy in Western Europe. 
A similar movement should be initiated in America. It is unity that 
gives strength. Only in “the bond of peace” can the inner power and 
spiritual wealth of Orthodox Christianity be manifested in full. 
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Concerning a National Orthodox Council 

of America 


Fred Lewis 

Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America 
Chairman, Committee on National Orthodox Council 


There is a growing conviction, among the Orthodox in America, that 
all Orthodox in this country, regardless of their national origin or 
national church affiliation, must be brought together. It would be idle 
to discuss the question, why are Orthodox divided. Obviously various 
answers would be given to this question, and a discussion would bring 
forth as many answers as there are national churches in the country. 
The real question is rather, when and how can the Orthodox be united? 

That question is being asked by members of the young people's 
organizations affiliated with each of the national Orthodox Churches 
in America. The question is being asked, because Orthodox Catholics 
recognize that the voice of Orthodoxy is very weak in America. Fur¬ 
thermore, Orthodox Catholics are also aware that Orthodox action is 
almost non-existent, or quite impotent at best. 

This realistic appraisal of the situation or recognition of Orthodox 
inaction has prompted the creation of pan-Orthodox associations or 
councils in many of our larger cities. Their main objective is to stim¬ 
ulate more combined activity among the various National Orthodox 
churches and organizations in the city. 

In some of our cities, these attempts have been quite successful. But 
the leaders of these movements recognize that local organizations are 
not ends in themselves — that they cannot by themselves make the 
voice of Orthodoxy in America any stronger than it is. These leaders 
feel that a wider organization of Orthodox on a national scale is needed 
to make the work of local groups more productive. 

Each of these local groups is working independently of the other 
today. Each makes up its own program. There is no common pattern 
of action. 
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These groups are in much the same situation as were the first Ortho¬ 
dox who attemped to establish Sunday Schools in parishes. There was 
no official Sunday School study material, no program, and no lesson 
outlines. Yet, these pioneering parishes felt that something needed to 
be done, and their experiments helped in the preparation of the material 
we have today in our Sunday Schools. 

By the same token, the experience of the local Orthodox councils 
will help considerably in the creation of the prospective national council. 
For instance, these local councils have proved that an Orthodox group 
does not lose its identity or independence when it is affiliated with 
others in an all-Orthodox organization. On the contrary, each indiv¬ 
idual Orthodox group becomes stronger when it joins such a council. 
For instance, each of the young people’s organizations within the sev¬ 
eral Orthodox Churches is trying to gain the recognition due to the 
Orthodox Church. But fhese efforts were sometimes frustrated because 
the individual voice of each of these groups was too weak. On the 
other hand, all these groups acting in concert do command the attention 
and response we Orthodox have been trying so hard to stimulate. 

We Orthodox Catholics are indignant each time we hear about the 
Three Great Faiths. We know it should be Four, and individually we 
have tried to convince our fellow-Americans of this. But we have gotten 
nowhere. By uniting our voice with that of our fellow-believers in an 
Orthodox Catholic council of lay organizations, we would gain new 
strength to our appeal. Many Orthodox believe that if a joint council 
did nothing more than this, it would more than justify its existence. 

There is another important benefit which would come to Orthodox 
Catholics individually, if such a council were formed. Orthodox may 
have been separated from each other by language, but we have a unity 
which transcends any language differences and that is the unity of our 
Faith. Sudh a council would strengthen this unity, and would bring 
each of us closer to a fuller awareness of the priceless treasure which 
is ours, simply because we are Orthodox. 

It is understood that the path to this proposed council will not be 
without its obstacles. There were some difficulties experienced by our 
European Orthodox brethren in organizing Syndesmos. We cannot 
close our eyes to these problems. At the same time, those who are 
working to make this council a reality, are confident that this unity of 
Faith will overcome the difficulties which exist today, 
arise in the future. 

This confidence spurs the proponents of an Orthodox Council to 
bring closer the day when we shall have strong local groups working 
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together for Orthodoxy, Under the direction and inspiration of the 
national council, these local groups will be doing those things which 
individual parish groups in a community cannot do alone. 

To give but one example, in many Orthodox parishes there is the 
desire to give the children the benefit of a summer camp. But too often 
the parish is incapable of carrying out such a project by itself. If the 
proposed council were in existence it would be much easier to make 
such projects possible. The national council, acting through its affiliates 
in all the Orthodox organizations in a community, would assure such 
a project. 

There are many other ways in which such a council would help to 
make possible projects which today cannot be achieved. In the field of 
sports, for instance, this council could undertake the creation of Ortho¬ 
dox Catholic leagues either on a community or regional basis. And 
some of the proponents envision the day when national tournaments of 
these leagues will be held. 

All of these projects would be those which properly belong to the 
layman. The proposed council would not, of course, presume to speak 
for the Orthodox Church as a whole or for any of the component 
national branches within the Church. The primary objective of this 
proposed council would be to do those things which the individual 
Orthodox layman cannot do by himself nor through any of the groups 
existing within each national Church. 

The field of activity for such a council is limitless. Summer camps 
and sports leagues are but examples. The proposed council could 
arrange local lectures on Orthodox religious subjects. It could arrange 
and produce Orthodox radio programs. It could arrange for a more 
effective participation of the Orthodox in community projects, and en¬ 
gage in a more telling presentation of the Orthodox viewpoint in all 
instances where it is lacking today. 

The reader can probably envision many more ways such a proposed 
council could be of service to the Orthodox Church and her com¬ 
municants. It is a subject which cannot be explored fully in an article 
of limited length. It is a project whose many facets and ramifications 
will not become apparent until the council begins to function. The 
organizations which will enter the council will bring their suggestions, 
ideas and plans. The council has its work cut out, so to speak. The 
primary problem will be to determine which objective shall have pre¬ 
cedence. 

At the beginning it was stated that the question today is: When and 
how can the Orthodox create such an organization? 
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This question is being thoroughly explored by the young people’s 
organizations within several of the national Orthodox Churches in 
America. In the Russian Church, the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs (F.R.O.C.) have expressed themselves in favor of such a council, 
and approved the appointment of a committee to work with the Ortho¬ 
dox groups to hasten the establishment of a council. 

We know that the members of the Greek, Syrian, Serbian, Roman¬ 
ian and Ukrainian youth organizations have expressed themselves in a 
similar manner. The Greek Orthodox Youth of America are currently 
working on an agenda, and representatives from Orthodox groups will 
meet soon to explore more fully the manner in which such a council can 
be established. All of these groups are moving in the right direction, 
but they are proceeding cautiously because this is a big step, and no 
one of the groups wants to jeopardize the realization of this dream in 
any way. 

Impatience with the seeming slowness of this movement is under¬ 
standable. But it should also be understood that a unity of a kind 
already exists, aside from the unity of Faith, and that is a unity of 
thought about the need for such a national Orthodox council. This 
unity will bring the representatives of all the Orthodox organizations 
to the conference table where the momentous decision will be made. 
That will give rise to the singing of “Let us be glad and rejoice, for 
this is the day ordained by God.” 
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Toward Unity of Orthodox Youth 
of America 


Ernest A* Villas 

National Chairman, Greek Orthodox Youth of America 


The Greek Orthodox Youth of America (G.O.Y.A.) has extended 
an invitation to the Eastern Orthodox youth leaders of America to 
consider the feasibility of convening a conference of representatives of 
all the Eastern Orthodox youth organizations in America. The purpose 
of this conference would be: 

1. To foster a closer spiritual fellowship among our brothers*in* 
Christ of the various Eastern Orthodox Churches in America. 

2. To discuss our common aims and objectives. 

3. To review mutual problems and the methods being utilized in 
solving them. 

4. To suggest ways and means of coordinating our efforts in the 
solution of common problems. 

5. To consider the feasibility of a permanent National Council of 
Eastern Orthodox youth. 

It is with these objectives in mind that the Greek Orthodox Youth 
of America has sought to convene a conference with its sister Orthodox 
youth organizations. Responses have overwhelmingly favored a meet* 
ing of this type. It is truly encouraging to know that the leaders of our 
major Orthodox youth organizations, the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs, the American Roumanian Orthodox Youth, the Syrian Orthodox 
Youth Organization and the American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Youth, possess this mutual attitude of desiring to work more closely 
with one another. Further contact is now being made with other exist* 
ing Orthodox youth groups to determine the possibility of even more 
extensive participation. 
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The potentialities of inter-Orthodox cooperation are unlimited. Our 
cause iis mutual and common. Individually we are limited, collectively 
we will find new strength and inspiration in areas of general coopera^ 
tion where coordination will produce maximum and lasting results. One 
could herein list such projects as: further coordination of already ex- 
isting efforts for the recognition of the Eastern Orthodox Faith as a 
major religious confession in America; joint cooperation with our 
Orthodox Chaplains in the Armed Services; exchange of ideas and 
mutual assistance in common organizational problems such as increasing 
membership, local activities, and the overall need for a stronger program 
of religious education on both senior and junior levels. This latter point 
describes the greatest single need of the Orthodox Church in America 
today. In an age that threatens the eternal destruction of society, a 
renaissance of Christian living and thinking is mans only sustaining 
hope. In no other Christian institution could we more effectively meet 
the menace of this challenge than in the historically and spiritually 
sound Traditions and Teachings of our Most Holy Orthodox Church. 

Looking beyond the borders of America, we note that similar efforts 
of cooperation are being instituted by our Eastern Orthodox brethren 
in Europe and the Holy Land, with whom contact has already been 
made. 

It would not be amiss to suggest that the implications of international 
cooperation are within the scope of practical reality. The boundaries of 
our efforts are limited only by human frailties, and these can be trans¬ 
cended by a faith and trust in one another, founded upon the inspiration 
of our Faith itself. 

A new era in the future of our Holy Orthodox Church in America 
may well begin when all the representatives will meet in the cause to¬ 
ward unity of Orthodox youth in America. 

It is an honor and a privilege to express these thoughts through the 
journal of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, which in itself is a 
vehicle of the Orthodox Spirit of common Faith and cooperation. 

May the expressions of hope and faith in this project, be soon realized 
to the greatest and fullest extent. 


Editors' Note: Just as the Quarterly was going to press, Mr. Villas announced that 
a meeting of Orthodox youth leaders will convene on June 19, 1954, at the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese, New York City. A report of this conference will appear in 
a future issue of the Quarterly. 
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